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Kead what teachers say { 


A Texas teacher—'‘Your new 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is wonderful! My two book- 
keeping classes are doing so much better than classes | 
have had in the past. Thank you for giving business teachers 
a progressive book that students can understand and enjoy.” 





A teacher in Connecticut — “You would probably like to 
know that I am using the twenty-first edition of 20TH CEN- 
TURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING this term. I 


find it a wonderful improvement — so clearly and easily 








presented. My students seem to be grasping the material 
presented much easier than in the past.” 


An Arkansas teacher — ‘This is the first year that I have used 
the twenty-first edition. I would like to tell you how superior I think it is to 
anything I have ever used in bookkeeping. The drills given at the end of the 
chapters really make the problems much easier to understand. I am really 
well pleased with 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING.” 


20m CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
Z2ist Edition 





By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


Will give the same outstanding 
results in your classes! 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Grow in Business Education Know-How and Sell 
Americanism to Your Students 


As teachers of business education subjects, the success of our classroom 
endeavors depends upon our willingness to refresh ourselves professionally. 
This can take place through formal education — full-time, part-time, or during 
the summer months. However, during the school year there are avenues that 
bring us into the realm of practicality. Here are two suggestions for you. 

A schedule of business or plant visitation is something you should capitalize 
on in your communities. It enables you to see things in a fresher light. What 
you learn enables you to better your classroom presentation of business know- 
how. Plant visitation acquaints you with business personnel that may some 
day be helpful to you in planning business-education day programs, class field 
trips, or a program of class speakers for special topics dealing with business 
education. 

Another point — be an active member of your business-education associa- 
tion on the local as well as on the national level. Make it a definite aim to attend 
their activities during the coming year. Your associations are a source of help, 
an avenue of contact, a field of exploration that should not be missed by any 
business teacher. The ideas and motivation you receive from the experts with 
whom you associate during these days will provide you with a fund of knowledge 
and inspiration that will help to make this a iruitful scholastic year. Further- 
more, an opportunity to meet and exchange views on business education topics 
with fellow business educators is a tremendous asset and is worth your time 
as an educational investment. Move forward progressively by being business 
education association minded. 

With these two tools available for our use we, as business educators, should 
strive to make our students conscious as well as proud of our American way of life. 
Make known to our students what this way of life is, point out its many benefits, 
how they can help it work, and point out the faults and shortcomings of those 
systems or forces that are attempting to destroy it. Rebuild in them the strong 
moral structure that will lead to a better America. This moral responsibility is 
closely allied with our cherished freedoms — religion, speech, press, right of 
private property, etc. An understanding of these precious privileges may be 
the answer to the difficulties of management and labor problems. ‘Bad think- 
ing’’ habits are conducive to the disturbing situations confronting us locally, 
nationally, and internationally. 

Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio, Texas, in an address at the 
Alamo, honoring missionaries who introduced Christianity into that area, said, 
“*If we do not cherish freedom, we do not deserve it. . . . We must guard our 
rights and the rights of all men, or they may be lost.”’ 

Think! Reflect! It is your decision as missionaries of the classroom that 
counts and points the way for those we mold as future business leaders! 


) Ach, AC. 


Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., president of Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association; Christian Brothers Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee 
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An Easy Introduction to Bookkeeping 


by HAROLD MICKELSON 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEG: 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOUR? 


Very frequently the barrier of the relationship of assets, 
liabilities, and proprietorship can be crossed by a very simple, 


personal illustration. 


A good suggestion is offered in this 


article which brings the bookkeeping equation down to very 
simple understandable terms. 


Bookkeeping is the favorite course of many 
students. But unfortunately some other 
students take a very different view of book- 
keeping. Have you ever known bookkeeping 
students who seemed to fear the course when 
they entered it? Who considered book- 
keeping terms to be of little or no value and 
incapable of being understood? Who had 
difficulty in understanding how bookkeeping 
could be applied to their own activities and 
to other activities with which they were 
familiar? 

Material is presented later in this article 
under the title of “How I Might Get My 
Start in Business” which might be used to 
get bookkeeping students off to a good start. 
With the right kind of a start, probably more 
students will become aware that bookkeeping 
is a most interesting and beneficial course. 

This material] is in no way intended to be a 
substitute for a bookkeeping textbook. It is 


designed to be used for a short period of time 
as a compliment to the textbook. 

A copy of the pages entitled ““How I Might 
Get My Start in Business” is to be given to 
each student on the first day. Each student 
is to write his name on his own copy in the 
first sentence and twice in the next to the 
last paragraph. 

During the first few days and with the 
aid of the teacher, each step is to be read 
and discussed thoroughly so that each step 
will be understood easily and completely. 
Each student is to keep his copy of “How I 
Might Get My Start in Business” with his 
other bookkeeping materials. At any time 
later in the course when he becomes confused 
with more complicated bookkeeping situa- 
tions, he and the teacher may use his copy to 
help him regain a clear understanding of the 
relationship of assets, liabilities, and pro- 
prietorship. 











HOW | MIGHT GET MY START IN BUSINESS 


My name is My bookkeeping teacher 
told me that he expects me to be one of the outstanding students in our class. Because he has 
confidence in my business ability, he has agreed to get permission for me to operate a con- 
cessions stand at our school’s athletic events. This is the story of how my small business 
might operate. 





N?? fe, 


oY 
all By keeping part of my allowance each week and taking 

*. a few odd jobs, I have been able to save $10 which I am willing 
to invest in my business. When I put the money into the 
business, I must then think of the business as being separate 
from me as an individual; but of course I will be the owner or 


proprietor of the business. 
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I now have no money as an individual. However, the business has the $10; and I own 
the business. 
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The school has agreed to let me use one of its tables to put the merchandise on when the 
business is actually ready to operate. The box score for the business as it stands now is: 
1. The business owns $10 in cash. 
2. The business owes me, the proprietor, $10. In other words, I have 


a claim against the business for the $10 that I put into the busi- 
ness. 


In bookkeeping these two facts can be stated in the following manner: 


Assets of $10 Ls Proprietorship of $10 


Coccc ccc a a a a i nm 
y 


= 
) , Proprietorship is the amount owed to 
) 
) 
} 


; i by the business, or it i 
Assets are anything of value owned by the proprietor by the business, or it is 


(the business. Certainly the $10 in cash 
is a thing of value. 


the amount of the claim that the 
( proprietor has on the business. In ) 
( this case my business owes me the $10 
that I put into the business. } 


( 
an wt ae a oe ee ee eek’ Oe ae oe oe a 


The day before the first athletic event I took the $10 to the wholesale house to buy $10 
worth of candy bars. A salesman there, who is a friend of mine, reminded me that I might 
need the $10 for making change. He also thought that $8 worth of candy was enough to take 
care of the sales the first night, and offered to sell me that amount on credit. When I bought 
the merchandise on credit, my business then owed $8 to the wholesale house. In bookkeeping 
that $8 is known as a liability of my business. The new box score for my business is: 

1. The business owns $10 in cash. (Asset) 

2. The business owns $8 worth of candy. (Asset) 

3. The business owes $8 to the wholesale house. (Liability) 

4. The business owes the proprietor—that’s me—$10. (Proprietorship) 
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In bookkeeping these four facts can be stated and explained in this manner: 








Assets = Liabilities + Proprietorship 
$10 + $8 = $8 $10 
Cash Mdse. Owed to wholesale house My claim against the business 





Things owned by the business = Amount owed to others + Amount owed to the proprietor 






































$10 Cash BILL BILL 
THE BUSI- THE BUSI- 
Candy Bars (88) = NESS OWES 4 NESS OWES 
oO oO OTHERS ME 
oO OQ $8 $10 
0 O 


The equation above states: 
Assets = Liabilities + Proprietorship 
This is known as the basic or fundamental bookkeeping equation. It simply means that: 
Everything that is owned by my business (assets) 
With the exception of that amount that is owed to others (liabilities) 
Belongs to or is owed to me (proprietorship) 


In my business the proprietorship account may be called “* ___ ‘ 
Capital.” “Proprietorship” and “ , Capital” mean exactly the 
same thing. Each of those terms simply means the portion of the assets or capital (things of 
value) in the business that are owed to me. 

In my business (or in any business) this basic bookkeeping equation — assets = 
liabilities + proprietorship — must be in balance. If the records of my business show that 
the equation is not in balance, there is an error in my books which must be corrected. 











PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 





At the right is a list of professional books 
recommended for business teachers. 
They are all cloth bound. Each book 
will be sent postpaid at the price indi- 
cated, cash with the order. Examination 
copies are not available, but any book 
purchased may be returned if not satis- 
factory. 





SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francicso 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Hardaway and Maier 


GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION by 
Dame and Brinkman 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPE- 
WRITING by Lamb 


METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION by Harms 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORT- 
HAND AND TRANSCRIPTION by Lamb 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Nolan and Hayden 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
by Boynton 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING by Lamb 


THE BUSINESS TEACHER LEARNS FROM 
CASES prepared by Delta Pi Epsilon 
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Teacher-Training Students Discuss 
Their Teaching Experiences 


by ANTONETTE E. DiLORETO 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
CHESTNUT HILL, MASSACHUSETTS 


and 

JULIA SHEEHAN 
STUDENT-TEACHER 

BOSTON COLLEGE 

CHESTNUT HILL, MASSACHUSETTS 


This airing of fears and misgivings about teacher training 

can aid future teachers. Contained in this article is a mature 

student discussion of many problems encountered in teacher 
training. 





In a college of education, students are from 
time to time uneasy at the thought of stu- 
dent teaching and uncertain of their ability 
to carry their training successfully into 
practice in the schools. St. Mark’s Academy, 
the extra-curricular organization of business 
education majors at Boston College, spon- 
sored a unique panel discussion that relieved 
the apprehensions of underclassmen and 
answered several questions they had concern- 
ing the responsibilities of student teachers. 
The seniors had just returned from fifteen 
weeks of student teaching in the Greater 
Boston area with a variety of experiences 
and many suggestions to share with their 
fellow business majors. 

To prepare for this panel discussion, mem- 
bers of St. Mark’s Academy discussed their 
queries and prepared a list of questions they 
wished the seniors to answer. Seniors had 
some time in which to recall their student- 
teaching experiences and to formulate their 
opinions on the points under discussion. 
The questions of the underclassmen fell un- 
der four general topics: the subjective re- 
actions of seniors to student teaching, 
policies of school systems and cooperating 
teachers, problems in methodology, and the 
character of students and problems in deal- 
ing with them. 

Heading the list of questions asked was, 
“How long did it take to feel at home in the 
classroom?” The seniors answered that the 
greatest help to classroom confidence was 
regular and continued teaching after a short 
period of observation. The observation time 
should be long enough to help the student 
teacher become acquainted with the methods 
of cooperating teachers but brief enough to 
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avoid the building up of unnecessary tension 
or a feeling of boredom. In most cases one 
or two weeks observation was considered 
sufficient. 

Probably the most important factor in 
feeling “at home” as a teacher is a lack of 
self-consciousness. The teacher must con- 
centrate on his students and his subjéct 
matter while he is in front of the class, and 
leave self-appraisal until after the class is 
over. 

The policy of the school and the attitude 
of cooperating personnel had an effect on the 
confidence of the student teacher. The 
presence of the cooperating teacher in the 
room minimized discipline problems for the 
young novices, and the advice of the ex- 
perienced cooperating teachers was often 
helpful. However, some students felt less 
restraint in teaching when they were alone in 
the classroom. All agreed that the real test 
and the best teaching experience came when 
they faced the class as sole authority in the 
room. 

Several seniors reported that they were 
given the opportunity to serve as substitute 
teachers during and after their practice 
work. They gained by carrying out the full 
day’s schedule of a regular teacher. Two 
seniors also added the teaching of evening 
adult education classes in business. They 
praised this experience both for its variety 
and for the chance to exercise greater in- 
dependence than was possible in their day 
classes. 

Shorthand students asked whether seniors 
had difficulties in writing shorthand outlines 
on the blackboard. The best precaution 

(Concluded on page 201) 
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Crowd Out Discipline Problems 


by JAMES M. THOMPSO ‘\ 
EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


Discipline problems don’t just happen; they are more fre- 


quently created by the teacher. 
uting to a classroom devoid of discipline problems? 


What are the factors contrib- 
The 


following article helps us to emphasize some of these factors. 


The ideal situation, where disci- 
pline is concerned, is a classroom 
where no deliberate effort at main- 
taining discipline is in evidence. 
The teacher is in complete control; 
the attention and interest are upon 
the subject at hand; and there is 
no time, no opportunity, nor desire 
for distractions of any kind. 

In such a situation, it may be 
taken for granted that the teacher, 
herself, is exhibiting qualities that 
hold discipline problems to a mini- 
mum. These qualities combine to 
earn the complete respect of the 
students, one of the first essentials 
of promoting good attitude in the classroom. 
This respect has to do with the teacher as a 
person, her knowledge of her subject, and the 
techniques she is able to employ in creating 
the best possible learning conditions for each 
individual in the class. 

The teacher should be attractive in ap- 
pearance; she should radiate warm friend- 
liness from the beginning. She should strive 
to lead, rather than drive the students, and, 
above all, know her subject so well that her 
ability to teach it will never be challenged. 

In the matter of personal appearance, 
high-school students, especially, are con- 
scious of how a teacher looks. She should 
be perfectly groomed. She should stand 
poised before the class with the self-confi- 
dence and dignity that will let the students 
know at once that she is their leader in full 
command. 

Friendliness toward the students should 
begin early. Looking out over the classroom 
on the first day, she should be alert to detect 
the different types of personalities she is 
going to have to encounter. These person- 
alities will range from the sensitive and shy 
to the over-aggressive show-off. Her efforts 
to gain the personal confidence and friend- 
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ship of these different types must 
be based on an equally wide range 
of techniques. Casual conversa- 
tion with the students will reveal 
their interests, their problems, and 
their ability to participate in the 
learning at hand. Previous school 
records are helpful in learning 
family backgrounds and achieve- 
ments. A seating chart with an 
information card for each student 
is a valuable guide. These cards 
should show such data as name, 
hobbies, family background, and 
previousachievement. The teacher 
should make a determined effort to 
like each student genuinely and to let him 
know by her attitude that she does like him 
and is interested in his welfare. 

In promoting this friendly relationship 
between herself and her students, the teacher 
should be ever on guard to preserve dignity. 
A student must look up to a teacher if he is 
to respect her. She should be referred to as 
“Miss” of “Mrs.” and never under any 
circumstance by a first name or nick-name. 

The teacher must know her subject thor- 
oughly and be enthusiastic about it. She 
should be familiar with those phases of the 
subject which are difficult to understand and 
be ready with any extra guidance that may 
be needed. The students should be led into 
these difficult phases with patience and en- 
couragement. A good sense of humor on 
the part of the teacher is a fine asset in 
smoothing the troubled waters for the stu- 
dent who may be having difficulty. The 
teacher should have at hand teaching aids 
and techniques to supplement regular class- 
room assignments and should use every 
device possible to stimulate interest in and 
curiosity about the subject being taught. 
She should welcome questions and discus- 
sions and be patient and conscientious in 
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her answers. It is not necessary, nor possible, 
to know all the answers off-hand to all the 
questions that will be asked, but the teacher 
should be able to direct a student to the 
correct source of any answer she cannot 
supply. 

She should be strictly fair in all her deal- 
ings with individuals, avoiding any possible 
show of favoritism. All students, whether 
bright or dull, should have opportunity to 
participate in classroom work in accordance 
with his or her ability. Students should 
compete with their own achievement records, 
rather than with each other. ‘This encourages 
the slower student to greater effort and pro- 
tects him from embarrassing competition 
with students who learn more easily than 
himself. 

The subject matter should be presented 
in a way that will require each student to 
feel fully responsible for the success of its 
treatment. The teacher should use every 
device at her command to make the subject 
interesting and to stimulate students to 
really want to learn more about it. Each 
individual should be kept fully occupied at 
all times. The brighter ones need to have 
extra assignments and be given access to 
supplementary material so that interest does 
not give way to boredom and finally to mis- 
behavior in the classroom. Those who learn 
more slowly need special attention and an 
extra measure of encouragement from the 
teacher. Praise for achievement, however 
slight, stimulates interest and ambition to 
improve, and relieves frustrated feelings 
which result in open resentment. Discipline 
problems usually arise among students who 
are bored and unhappy with the manner in 
which classroom activity is being directed. 

When direct disciplinary measures must 
be used, the teacher should be very careful 
not to arouse deeper resentment. Her voice 
should be kept calm and pleasant. She 
should never allow herself to become angry. 
Reprimands should be avoided in front of 
other students. Under no circumstance 
should a student ever be ridiculed by his 
teacher. A discussion in private, giving the 
student a fair chance to explain his actions, 
is desirable. In case of a misunderstanding, 
the student should be given the benefit of 
the doubt. Nothing should be said or done to 
cause the student to lose face. Judgment on 
guilt or punishment should be based on a 
careful study of all phases of the situation. 
Conferences on disciplinary matters should 
be kept in strictest confidence. Only in cases 
where higher school authorities must be 
consulted should they ever be discussed. 
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Problem cases involving disturbed students 
would, of course, be referred to school 
authorities for professional help. 

Under average conditions, where students 
admire and respect the teacher, and where 
they are kept busy, interested, and happy, 
disciplinary problems have little opportunity 
to develop. 





Teacher-Training Students 
(Continued from page 199) 

against faulty outlines was a great deal of 
practice. Seniors recommended having a 
clear sense of proportion before beginning 
to write outlines and keeping outlines con- 
sistent in size. A good check on board writing 
is a rear-row view of the board. 

In bookkeeping, seniors reported the 
typical difficulty of bringing the subject 
matter and vocabulary down to the common 
experiences and ways of thinking of high 
school students. Vocabulary and procedures 
must be explained thoroughly and patiently. 

Members of St. Mark’s Academy asked if 
there were difficulities in keeping the at- 
tention of students in class. Seniors an- 
swered that interest on the part of the teacher 
is indispensable. The teacher must be in- 
terested in teaching and in the subject 
matter. Keep the students interested by 
keeping them busy. In most subjects it is 
possible to keep the class working together 
and prevent uninterested “stragglers.” The 
greatest interest-builder for a student who 
is having trouble is encouragement. 

A problem closely allied with interest was 
that of discipline. In addition to good 
teaching and building the interest of stu- 
dents, the seniors felt that the teacher’s at- 
titude toward the class held the key to many 
discipline problems. The beginning teacher 
should be very firm, but not frightened. If 
he doesn’t appear to expect trouble, the class 
will probably not try to test his endurance. 

Having heard reports that high school 
business classes were filled with students of 
low ability and discipline problems, the 
underclassmen asked if this discouraging 
picture was accurate. Seniors answered that 
this was not necessarily so. Many student 
teachers found a wide range of abilities in 
their classes. The business teacher of capable 
students has the opportunity and obligation 
to respect the course and the careers for 
which he is preparing his students. 

Seniors who taught students of lower 
abilities found that their classes were often 
blessed with eager and appreciative per- 
sonalities. Once motivated, students worked 
hard to understand. 
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“Why did I lose out on that job when I 
had just what they needed?” is a familiar 
complaint of many graduating seniors when 
they begin searching for employment. One 
of the major problems facing each high 
school business student is the problem of job 
placement after graduation. 

Having worked in private industry for 
five years prior to becoming a_ business 
teacher, I became acutely aware of some of 
the things that management wanted in a 
beginning worker, whether he be typist or 
accountant. 

Two of the major steps in obtaining any 
job are the interview for the position and the 
completion of an application form. I have 
seen many well-qualified high school gradu- 
ates rejected for office jobs for one primary 
reason —a lack of understanding of the 
importance of an application form. 

Realizing the importance of a legible, 
complete application form, I began to check 
the application forms of companies, both 
large and small, in my area. Certain basic 
information was found in all of them and 
many small, different items were also found. 
Consequently, by adding and subtracting 
these smaller items, I assembled my own 
application form which I feel represents a 
cross section of most application forms. 
This form is shown on pages 203 and 204. 

Several days spent working on applica- 
tion forms in any senior business class will 
add a little insurance to the students’ being 
hired for the job. After emphasizing the 
importance of legibility and completeness 
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The Application 
Gets The Job 


by GEORGE CASTEL 
VALLEJO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
VALLEJO, CALIFORNIA 


Before your students can show their knowledge and 
ability on the job, they must first be hired. Instruc- 
tion in the completion of application forms is addi- 
tional insurance that your students will create a good 


first impression. 


of the application form, a copy is given to 
each member in the class. Each question 
and the reason for its appearance on the 
form are reviewed carefully. Many of the 
questions can be left unanswered. The stu- 
dents should be made aware of this fact. 
Actual application forms from local concerns 
can be brought in to be analyzed and dis- 
cussed. 

In an area where Civil Service is of pri- 
mary importance the application form is 
doubly important since the government 
form is more complex than many private 
organization forms. 

It is unfortunate that well-qualified stu- 
dents with the necessary skills to do a good 
job are rejected for positions merely because 
of a carelessly completed application, and 
yet it happens every day. 

Another argument for the use of applica- 
tion form instruction can be found in its 
impact on the student who has little interest 
in his school work and wants to leave school. 
The line that emphasizes educational quali- 
fications vividly brings home the importance 
of an education. The line under Employ- 
ment stating: “Reason for Leaving”’ also 
supplements the teacher’s emphasis on doing 
a good job since an applicant writing 
“Discharged”’ is off to a poor start. A whole 
lesson in job awareness and character assets 
can be made from the use of an application 
form. The use of textbooks is fine, but they 
should be supplemented with real-life situa- 
tions. I recommend ‘that every business 
teacher try this planjfin his classes. 
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THE JONES COMPANY 
APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


PLEASE FILL OUT IN YOUR OWN HANDWRITING— 
ALL INFORMATION WILL BE TREATED AS CONFIDENTIAL 





PERSONAL INFORMATION 































































































Name in full Date ~ 
(LAST FIRST MIDDLE) 

Social Security No 

Present Address Telephone No 

Permanent Address Telephone No 

Male. Female Date of Birth__________ Place of Birth “ 

Height______ Weight________ General Physical Condition siabieties 

Marital Status: Single _Married Divorced Engaged 

Any physical impairments? a If so, describe 

Citizen of what country If not U.S.A. have you been naturalized?___ 

Do you: Live with Parents__Rent___Board___Own home_—_Paying on home____ 

No. of dependents _Ages_____ Relationship ———-__ 

Do you own a car__ a eae eee _ 

Amount of Life Insurance you carry on 

Have you any financial obligations_____Amount Describe 

Have you ever applied for a surety bond_____Were you refused___If so, Why?____ 

Where would you prefer to live? Why? 

Are you willing to travel?___Occasionally_____ Frequently Constantly__ 

Have you ever worked for this company?____If yes, where and when______ 

SID scnisincieniscinirsialionmeen sieve sslaniensiimesiahiteancdamaiasiinial = 
(FULL NAME AND ADDRESS) (OCCUPATION) 

Mother___- = = . saudi 
(FULL NAME AND ADDRESS) (OCCUPATION) 





EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 















































| No. years | Did you 
From To | Name of School| Location | grad. | Degree 
Elementary School 
High School 
Trade, Business 
College or Univ. 
Others 
What was your class standing in high school?__ ______-__ College 
What did you specialize in at school? , Se 





ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL INFORMATION 

What do you prefer to do in your spare time? 
Entertaining Ability 
What school activities did you engage in? 
Percent of college expenses earned 
What organizations are you a member of? 
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MILITARY RECORD 


Dates in Service: 
Branch 
Special Training 





From to. 





Final Rank 
Present Status 


EXPERIENCE—Past 10 years — List Latest Job First — Account for all Periods of 
































Unemployment........ 
Name of Organization Title of Job 
Address Salary — 
Dates of Employment: From To 





Name of Supervisor 
Complete description of work you did 











Reason for leaving 


PERSONAL REFERENCES— Do not include relatives or former employers 


Name Occupation Address Length of 
Acquaintanceship 





























Name of relatives and friends working for this company 








Name 
Position 
OTHER INFORMATION 


Are you willing to be fingerprinted______To take a physical examination___.____ 


What kind of work would you prefer to perform with this company 
Why? 


Department or Division 


























Why do you want to work for this company 








(For Office Positions Only) 
Machines you operate 


Typing Speed w.p.m. Shorthand Speed 
What salary do you expect to begin at ___To be earning 5 years from now _ 
I certify that the foregoing statements on this application are true and I give my con- 
sent to have any, or all, of this information checked for my consideration by you as 


an employee. I also certify that I am not a member of any group sympathetic to Com- 
munism, Naziism, or Fascism. 











W.p.m. 

































































SIGNATURE DATE 
Do not write below this line 
FOR COMPANY USE ONLY 
Called Result as 
Interviewed by Date 
General Appearance Excellent Average ______Ordinary 
Personality Excellent Average—___ Ordinary 
Speech Excellent Average___ Ordinary 
Ambitions Excellent Average Ordinary. 
Intelligence Excellent Average _____Ordinary. 
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Voeational Office Machines Course 
in Rockland County 


by ORVIS R. HAZARD 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 

EXTENSION BOARD OF ROCKLAND COUNTY 
NEW CITY, NEW YORK 


How can the smaller communities offer training on the expensive 

office machines? This problem has been solved by the high schools 

of Rockland County, New York, by pooling their wealth and re- 
sources so that all the students in the county may benefit. 


For many years, the School Districts of 
Rockland County have cooperated on a 
voluntary basis in offering vocational trade 
and business courses which are open to the 
students of all the County High Schools. 
Rockland County, New York State, is a 
relatively small county near New York City. 
It is located on the west side of the Hudson 
River and north of the New Jersey state line. 

Each high school sponsors one or more 
vocational courses by providing space and 
equipment in its high school building or at 
another suitable site. The Vocational 
Education and Extension Board of Rockland 
County is the County educational service 
organization which coordinates these courses 
by hiring vocational teachers, supervising 
instruction, and providing bus transporta- 
tion for any student attending a vocational 
course which is not located in the school 
which the student attends. 

A primary objective of the Vocational 
Board as a service organization to the public 
and the schools of the county is anticipating 
the rapid growth of Rockland County and 
interpreting this in terms of the educational 
needs of its youth and adult population. 
Therefore, the Board is constantly evalu- 
ating its program in the light of the chang- 
ing needs of the County’s population. Every 
attempt is being made to adjust and expand 
our program to meet the needs of the 
County — its industrial, business, and gov- 
ernmental organizations, as well as those of 
individual citizens. 

A meeting of representatives of the Voca- 
tional Board and leading local industries in 
1954 indicated that the mechanization of the 
offices of banks, industries, and retailing 
establishments in this rapidly growing 
county has widened the opportunities for 
our high school graduates to take beginning 
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jobs as office machine operators and to ad- 
vance through these initial openings to 
positions of trust and responsibility. These 
business representatives said that they 
would like to see an office machines course 
established to train high school students. 
The high school counselors conducted a 
survey which showed that such a course 
would have sufficient registration. 

As a result of these discussions and this 
survey, the Board of Education of the 
Clarkstown Central School District #1 
sponsored the course, which began in 
September, 1955, by providing the space and 
equipment. 

A committee, composed of representatives 
of local industry, agreed to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to insure that the proper 
machines are included in the course, that 
training meets acceptable business stand- 
ards, and that business firms in the area are 
cognizant of this source of trained personnel. 

Through this committee, group and in- 
dividual consultation about general policies 
and specific problems is available to school 
administrators, the Vocational Board, and 
the instructor. Each member of this com- 
mittee has indicated the value and the need 
for the training provided in this course and 
the necessity of cooperation between the 
schools and industry to integrate the pro- 
gram. 

This vocational program has enrolled 
seventy-nine junior and senior boys and girls 
from the high schools in the County during 
the last three years. 

Students attend the office machines course 
at the Clarkstown Junior-Senior High School 
during one-half of the school day and take 
their academic subjects in their local high 
schools during the other half of the school 

(Concluded on page 207) 
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Absence, Tardiness, and 


the Office Worker 


by WARREN M. JENSEN 
MENLO-ATHERTON HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHERTON, CALIFORNIA 


Absenteeism and tardiness play a large part in the dismissal of 

young employees from their positions. Contained in this article are 

some reminders to us that teachers can help mold habits and char- 
acter which will aid the employee on the job. 


Do you have students who are habitually 
tardy or absent, or both? When did you last 
discuss the virtues of promptness and at- 
tendence with your classes? Such discussions 
are particularly appropriate to business 
education classes since the problems of at- 
tendance which confront the business teacher 
are also the problems of employers of office 
workers. 

In a recent survey of ten selected em- 
ployers of large clerical forces in the San 
Francisco bay area, the personnel records of 
employees dismissed in the previous three 
years were examined, and interviews were 
held with the personnel managers of these 
firms. As was to be expected, the largest 
percentage (approximately 60 per cent) of 
the dismissals was caused by the failure of 
the worker to satisfactorily perform his job. 
Another 15 per cent of the dismissals was 
due to a lack of certain personal qualities in 
the employees. The remainder, a significant 
25 per cent, was due to absenteeism and 
tardiness. While the employer is not today 
suffering from the clerical famine he faced 
during the late war years, it is true that the 
labor market is still in the hands of the seller, 
and good clerical help is not easy to obtain. 
It becomes immediately apparent, then, that 
employers put on attendance and prompt- 
ness a value of which most of us are not 
aware. 

Maybe the reason for the dismissal of these 
workers, mostly recent high school graduates, 
is due in part to our laxity in stressing the 
importance of getting to school and getting 
there on time. We all recognize legitimate 
reasons for school absenteeism and tardiness, 
perhaps fewer for the latter than for the 
former, but in years gone by you and I have 
been guilty of words similar to the following: 
“Gee, Mom, I just don’t feel like going to 
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school today,” or “We’re not doing anything 
in classes today.” We were then allowed to 
stay away from school just as many of our 
own students are doing today. Many parents 
cooperate with their children in these ven- 
tures due to a misconception based on the 
principle that children must not be forced to 
do what they don’t wish to do. No doubt 
this type of parent could well profit from 
Thomas H. Huxley’s words: “Perhaps the 
most valuable result of all education is to 
make you do the thing you have to do, when 
it ought to be done, whether you like it or 
not; it is the first lesson that ought to be 
learned, and, however early a man’s training 
begins, it is probably the last lesson that he 
learns thoroughly.” How many parents 
would cooperate so willingly with their 
children if they realized that, in most states, 
it is a misdeameanor to withhold a child 
from school unless there is good and valid 
reason to do so? 

Employers today are reporting that they 
are finding more and more of an increase in 
absences. Surprisingly, many of those absent 
workers were just so sick that they couldn’t 
get out of bed to answer the phone or the 
door-bell when the visiting nurse called! Fur- 
ther investigation by the companies in cases 
such as these generally revealed that the 
worker just didn’t feel like coming to work 
that day and had pleaded illness. 

It is quite easy for teachers to take a 
negative attitude towards the problem of 
attendance and tardiness and to support 
the state laws and school regulations to the 
required minimum. However, as the one 
department in the school most directly 
charged with supplying business with trained 
workers, we of business education must take 
the lead in changing the prevailing attitude 
in many of our students toward this problem. 
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Let us gain the school reputation for being 
“death” on attendance and tardiness and we 
will see a marked improvement in attendance 
and promptness not only in the business de- 
partment, but throughout the school as other 
teachers follow our example. 

In achieving this improvement we should: 

1. Be prompt ourselves in getting to our 
classes on time. It does little good to preach 
promptness and then continually come into 
class after the bell has rung. We must 
practice what we preach and set a good ex- 
ample for our students to follow. 

2. Have a good attendance record our- 
selves. The teacher who uses up a large 
amount of his sick leave is not the one to 
insist on good attendance from his students. 

3. Set up a system for handling tardies 
within the classroom. To supplement the 
administrative system a very effective meth- 
od to use is to have each tardy person fill 
out and sign a tardy form giving the minutes 
late and the reason. In some schools a form 
letter is made out and sent to the parents of 
the student after a specified number of 
tardies, and future tardies are thereafter 
considered an administrative problem. 

4. Insist on deadlines for turn-in of mate- 
rial and hold to them. Too many of our 
students ask, “Is it all right if I turn it in 
on Monday?” or, “What’s wrong with being 
one day late? Won’t I get full credit?” and 
they can’t seem to understand that a dead- 
line means a date that must be kept. We 
must teach them to be at the right place, 
at the right time, with the right material 
by making the meaning of deadlines quite 
clear when they are assigned, and severely 
penalizing or not accepting late work. 

5. Help build the “sense of duty” attitude 
in students. Just as with our own students, 
there are times when you and I would prefer 
staying home to going to our classrooms. 
However, we feel a certain devotion to duty, 
a reluctance to inconvenience others through 
our absence. Let’s instill in our own students 
this same ethical sense of behavior and de- 
velop the desirable traits of duty and attend- 
ance by our own actions and by discussing 
this with our classes. You will find that 
your students will be surprised that you 
recognize this feeling in them and they will 
be pleased to find that you, too, are quite 
human. 

6. Discuss the relationship between school 
and employer with our students. Do your 
classes know that many employers investi- 
gate the high school attendance records of 
applicants since these records will give an 
indication of the future attendance conduct 
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of these applicants? It would be desirable to 
indicate that the possibility of a student 
obtaining a position in an office may well 
be dictated by his attendance and tardiness 
record while attending high school. 

By stressing good attendance and prompt- 
ness your students will be shaken from the 
prevalent concept that “school is different — 
I'll change after I graduate.” Right now they 
are forming the habits that will be carried 
to their employment; right now they are 
forming an attendance and tardy record 
which will be scrutinized by future em- 
ployers; and right now, with little effort, you 
can contribute to the formation of habits and 
records which will be assets rather than 
liabilities for the future of your students. 


Vocational Office 


Machines Course 
(Continued from page 205) 
day. ‘Transportation is provided by buses 
owned and operated by the Vocational 
Board. 

Instruction is given in the operation of the 
key-punch machine, bookkeeping machines, 
comptometers, calculators, adding machines, 
electric and manual typewriters, duplicators, 
and dictaphones. Students are also in- 
structed in office procedures and filing. 

The instructor plans a training program 
for each student which centers around the 
student’s interests, abilities, and vocational 
aims. The student receives thorough instruc- 
tion in those office procedures and machines 
which are of major interest to her. She also 
learns the operation of all other equipment 
in the course at vocational competency level. 
Boys who take the course usually specialize 
in machine bookkeeping, operation of the 
key punch machine, and the use of cal- 
culators and adding mcahines, since they 
usually wish to go to work in accounting and 
data recording offices. 

Mr. Armstrong, the instructor, keeps in 
close touch with Rockland County industries 
so that he may be familiar with the ma- 
chines used by them and their needs for 
office personnel. In order to maintain the 
high standards of the course and to keep 
pace with mechanical advances in office 
machines, Mr. Armstrong contacts office 
machine manufacturers so that he may be 
aware of the latest developments in office 
equipment. 

A recent survey of the graduates of this 
course shows that they went to work after 
graduation as office machine operators, 
switchboard operators, and general office 
employees. 
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key-punch 


Office Automation: How 
Extensive Is It? What 


Implications? 


by BERNARD A. SHILT 
SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Buffalo Public Schools, after making a survey 
of businesses in the area, concluded that students 
must be given some training in the operation of the 


machine. This article points out the 


areas of training needed by the students to work in 


Automation has been in the headlines of our 
newspapers frequently during the past two or 
three years. There have been numerous arti- 
cles in our magazines about automation and 
its possible effects. A few articles pertaining 
to office automation have appeared in our 
business education magazines. 

To what degree has automation become 
important in offices? What types of auto- 
mated equipment are being used in offices 
where graduates of our business education 
program are likely to take jobs? What work 
is being done on these newer types of office 


automatized offices. 


equipment? What are the implications of 
office automation for schools providing 
training for office jobs? 

To learn the answers to these questions, 
the Buffalo Public Schools made a survey of 
representative businesses in the community. 
This was done by questionnaires and follow- 
up personal interviews. Seventy-six busi- 
nesses were contacted and reports were re- 
ceived from seventy. 

PUNCH CARDS. The findings of the survey 
as pertaining to the use of punch cards are 
given in Table 1. 




















Table 1 
SIZE OF BUSINESS PUNCH CARDS 
Number of 
Number of Businesses Number Number not Now Using, 
Office Employees Now Using But expect to in next 5 yrs. 

More than 500 9 9 none 
300 to 499 1l 10 1 
100 to 299 13 9 Q 

50 to 99 15 7 1 

10 to 49 22 9 3 
Total 70 44 7 























Reported principal uses of punch cards: 
1. Payrolls 
2. Statistics (sales analyses, etc.) 
3. Labor and materials distribution 
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4. Inventory 
5. Accounting 
6. Production Control 
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Nearly all of the larger businesses are 
presently using punch cards. The survey 
revealed also that a large percentage of the 
smaller businesses were using punch cards. 
For example, of the twenty-two businesses 
in the smallest office classification, nine 
businesses were using punch cards and three 
additional businesses expected to use them 
within the next five years. In most of these 
cases the punching of the cards was done in 
the offices of the individual businesses and 


then sent to the service bureaus of punch- 
card companies for processing. 

The businesses were asked to state their 
recommendations concerning the kind of 
school training desirable for key-punch 
operators. Their recommendations are 
shown in Table 2. A large majority of the 
businesses (fifty-seven of the seventy) rec- 
ommended that actual training on key-punch 
machines be given in the schools. 


























Table 2 
KIND OF SCHOOL TRAINING RECOMMENDED FOR 
KEY-PUNCH OPERATOR 
Size of Business | By Businesses Using | By Businesses Not Now 
Punch Cards | Using Punch Cards 
— | Number of | | 
ates of of | Businesses | Give Actual | Give Infor- | Give Actual | Give Infor- 
Office Employees | Training | mation Only | Training | mation Only 
More than 500 | 9 | 7 2 | 0 0 
300 to 499 4 10 0 = 0 
100 to 299 | 13 8 1 4 0 
50 to 99 | I 6 1 6 0 
| 
10 to 49 ge | 8 1 a. 4 
Totals | 0 | 39 5 | 18 4 

















Note: Four businesses did not make any recommendation. 


TAPES AND ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS. 
Table 3 indicates the extent to which tapes 


At the present time only thirteen of the 
seventy businesses are using tapes, but 


(punched and magnetic) and the electronic twenty additional businesses are planning to 


computers are being used by the businesses. 


install such equipment in the near future. 





























Table 3 
Size of Business | Use of Tapes | ona 
Number of Businesses | Now Expect to Use Now Expect to Use 
Office Employees Using |Within Next 5 Yrs.| Using |Within Next 5 Yrs. 
More than 500 | 9 | 4 2 7 1 
300 to 499 11 | 2g 6 + 2 
100 to 299 | 13 | 2 5 6 1 
50 to 99 | 15 3 5 3 none 
10 to 49 | 22 2 2 3 none 
Total | 70 13 20 23 4 
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Reported principal uses of tape: 
1. Order entry 
2. Material control 
3. Sales analyses 
4. Teletype messages 
Reported principal uses of electronic com- 


Electric computers are now being used in 
twenty-three of the seventy businesses and 
four additional businesses plan to add such 
equipment within a short time. 

COMBINATIONS OF AUTOMATION EQUIPMENT. 
Table 4 shows to what extent the businesses 






































puters: are using more than one variety of these 
1. Payroll latest types of office equipment. The use of 
2. Engineering computations both punch cards and electronic computers 
3. Order processing was the most frequent combination. Of the 
4. Production planning seventy businesses, twenty-three were pres- 
5. Calculation of customers’ bills (public ently using both pieces of equipment and 
utility) four additional businesses now using only 
6. Insurance computations (commissions, punch cards expected soon to use electronic 
net premiums, etc.) computers, also. 
Table 4 
Size of Business Number of Businesses Using 
| Number of | 
Number of Businesses |Punch Cards, Tapes, &| Punch Cards and |Punch Cards 
Office Employees Electronic Computers | Electronic Computers | and Tapes 
| 
| 
More than 500 9 | 4 | 7-1* | 4-2** 
| | 
300 to 499 11 2 | 4-2 | 2-6 
| | 
100 to 299 Is | 2 | 6-1 | @5 
50 to 99 16 | 3 | 3 | $5 
10 to 49 | 9 2 | 3 | 92 
— 
Totals 70 | 13 | 23—4 | 13-20 
| | | 
| 
*To be read: Seven businesses now using both punch cards and electronic computers; one additional business 


now using punch cards expects to use electronic computers within the next five years. 


**To be read: 


Four businesses now using both punch cards and tapes; two additional businesses now using punch 


cards expect to use tapes within the next five years. 


























TYPEWRITERS. The survey also included Table 5 shows the extent to which both types 
the use of manual and electric typewriters. are being used. 
Table 5 
Size of Business | | 
ati alt | Number of |Average Number of Type-| Average Number of Electric 
a, Businesses | writers in Each Business |Typewriters in Each Business 
Office Employees 
More than 500 9 | 362 61 
300 to 499 11 | 146 22 
100 to 299 13 55 15 
50 to 99 | 15 | 40 12 
10 to 49 | 29 | 14 5 
(Concluded on page 229) 
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Distributive Edueation in the 
Boston Publie Schools 


by HELEN M. MORAN 

DIRECTOR OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston makes cooperative distributive education work. This article 
points out the necessary ingredients for a successful program and 
the benefits derived from such a program. 


The City of Boston has 9,410 
stores, $1,320,824,000 annual sales, 
and 72,825 people employed in the 
field of retailing. The operational 
climate for a program of Distribu- 
tive Education in Boston is warm, 
hospitable, and conducive to ex- 
cellent performance by students. 
The Report of the 1929 School 
Committee indicates that the first 
course in salesmanship was offered 
to adults in 1906. In 1910, courses 
for employees in the shoe and 
leather trades and one for dry 
goods were announced. In 1912, 
retailing numbers were growing 
and on May 20, 1912, the first high school 
course was Offered. In 1914, the program 
was extended to nine high schools. The 
pupils were excused from school only on 
Mondays and special sale days. The course, 
at that time, included a study of textiles, 
art, design, English, and commercial arith- 
metic. In 1921, the alternate week coopera- 
tive course program was introduced in one 
high school with an agreement given by the 
stores to train these students in marking, 
stock, examining, and sales. A second form 
of the cooperative course was launched in 
1927. Students met for four classes daily 
from 8:15 to 11:15 and then at 12:00 re- 
ported to one of several Boston retail stores 
where they worked for four hours. 
Theoretical group training is being offered 
in most Boston high schools today. The 
students go to regular classes from 8:40 to 
11:00 every morning; have their lunch at 
school; and then at 12:00 report to one of 
several Boston retail stores where they work 
for the prevailing wage for five hours and 
apply that which they have learned in theory 
in morning classes. In addition to these co- 
operative courses in merchandising, classes 
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are available for students who wish 
to study selling but wish to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to 
put it into practice only on occa- 
sional sale days or during the six 
week, full-time work period at 
Christmas. 

The current monthly earnings 
of the cooperative students average 
$8,000. Earnings of $91,180.28 by 
the merchandising students, «in- 
cluding the cooperative group, in 
the month of December, 1957, 
demonstrate the reciprocal value of 
the program to the students and 
the retail stores. Obviously these 
earnings constitute potential consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

MERCHANDISING STUDENTS RELEASED FOR 
curistMAs. The Boston School Committee 
authorized the release of merchandising stu- 
dents for full-time employment as of Novem- 
ber 27, 1957. This procedure was in fulfill- 
ment of regular course requirement for this 
period during the Christmas season. Stu- 
dents returned to the high schools on Janu- 
ary 2, 1958, for completion of academic and 
work programs. Approximately one-half of 
these students remained in these jobs, thus 
continuing their earnings on a part-time 
basis until June with the possibility then of 
permanent employment in the case of senior 
students or summer work for the juniors. 

The students were employed for such 
positions as salespeople, stock clerks, floor 
supervisors, wrappers, demonstrators, cash- 
iers, personal shoppers, gift wrappers, ship- 
pers, merchandise clericals, etc. Utilization 
of special skills and interests of the students 
resulted in some peculiarly interesting wage 
opportunities. | Promotional opportunity 
came to a part-time employee in the stock 
(Concluded on page 213) 
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Let’s Teach Our Students More Than 


Shorthand and Typewriting! 


by ETHEL HALE 


FORMERLY WITH WATKINS MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


PATASKALA, OHIO 


If we do not use the typewriting and shorthand classes 

to create interest and impart knowledge of other sub- 

jects, we are missing a good teaching opportunity. 

Miss Hale gives us some suggestions for making these 
classes interesting and informative. 


Every teacher, whether in his home 
room, the school cafeteria, or at the 
local football game, has heard the 
following comment, “They just 
give me too much work! I don’t 
have time to do it all!’ The stu- 
dent’s complaint may come from 
his inability to adjust his extra- 
curricular activities to a level that 
will meet the requirements of his 
academic studies. The fault may 
lie completely with the student, 
but if the commercial teacher has 
the potentials at his fingertips to 
remedy this situation, why not use 





learning some rules of grammar, 
which will not only help them 
attain high grades in their English 
courses, but will also give them a 
good background for their secre- 
tarial work when their school train- 
ing has ended. 

The emphasis, however, need 
not be confined to English. Let 
us say that only two or three 
students out of the group are taking 
chemistry. The teacher’s first 
thought may be, “Why should 
thirty students become involved 
with chemical terms when only 








them? 

One of the best examples, I believe, is 
in the subject of English. Since this is a 
required subject in most high schools, it is 
easy for the typing teacher to put many 
teaching points across to the students with 
almost no effort on either their part or his. 
All the teacher has to do is pick out some of 
the most misused rules of English grammar, 
type them on a sheet of duplicating paper, 
and give a copy to each student in the class. 
With the margins set evenly, the wording 
may be determined quite readily; then the 
student is ready to take a five- or ten-minute 
timed writing in a subject on which he may 
very well be quizzed during the following 
week. 

The same procedure may be applied in 
the shorthand class. If the teacher does 
not wish to take the time to count the words 
for timing, then he may dictate the work at 
an estimated speed. The experienced teacher 
can do this with little effort. Then the stu- 
dents may proceed to the typing room and 
transcribe their outlines, learning to write 
and read shorthand, while at the same time 
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two in the class are taking, or 
will take, chemistry?”’ 

It might be true that only two in the class 
are now studying the subject, but in this 
age of satellites, atomic-powered objects, 
and schools which offer instruction on guided 
missiles, it seems that at least a knowledge 
of the terminology of chemistry is a neces- 
sity. 

A few lessons in manuscript typing or 
simple letter writing, using some of the most 
common chemical terms, would prove an 
invaluable training aid, not only to the stu- 
dent currently interested in today’s scien- 
tific ventures, but also to tomorrow’s sec- 
retary who might work in a chemical 
industry. 

Let us look into the subject of health. 
Some students might groan in anguish at 
the mere mention of the term, since in all 
likelihood they have been exposed to it in 
some form or other throughout their school 
years. Yet with the alarming death rate 
from cancer and heart disease, there prob- 
ably is not a student in the class who has 
not known someone who has died from one 
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of these causes. A timed writing taken from 
a pamphlet available at the local department 
of health might easily give the student 
enough knowledge to alleviate some of his 
fears regarding the disease or at least make 
him act in time to recognize the disease in 
its embryonic stages. 

Upon trying some of these practices, the 
commercial teacher may say, “But these are 
for speed tests or letter writing. What about 
tabulations, one of the most difficult for 
beginning students in the typing field?” 

In answer to this query, we have another 
question: Where can a bookkeeping student 
learn more quickly outside the classroom 
than by typing the work he does in class? 
A trial balance works out perfectly for the 
beginning typist. The teacher can pick a 
simple problem that a _ beginning book- 
keeping student might understand, and it 
will not take the beginning typist long to 
follow it. It will be only a short time before 
the beginner starts to wonder about the 
meaning of debit and credit, or exactly what 
a trial balance is. He will probably be in 
your beginning bookkeeping class next year! 

A work sheet is an excellent example of 
a tabulation to assign to the more advanced 
typing students. Since most schools require 
junior standing to take bookkeeping, it 
should tie in very well with their advanced 
typing. When a student types a work sheet 
and is given enough time to check his work, 
it is quite likely that he will become much 
more aware of which account balance goes 
on the debit side of the column and which 
goes on the credit side. He will become more 
aware that the assets and liabilities accounts 
appear on the balance sheet and that the 
income and expense accounts appear on the 
profit and loss statement. He will also learn 
on which statements the various accounts 
do not appear. Check the bookkeeping stu- 
dents who are in your typing classes and 
see if they do not learn more rapidly! 

The knowledge gained of the subjects 
which are emphasized in this way is astound- 
ing. Why can’t we put in an extra lesson in 
physics, psychology, or American history 
along with our lessons in typing or short- 
hand? A little extra effort on the part of 
the commercial teacher will broaden the 
scope of his students to an unforseeable 
limit. 

We commercial teachers have the avail- 
able facilities not only to instruct the future 
office workers of the world, but also to open 
their eyes to the potentialities before them 
in the fields of law, science, medicine, or any 
other field which we may choose. 
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Distributive Education in the 
Boston Public Schools 


(Continued from page 211) 


room to the position of salesman in the shoe 
department. Another, an amateur photog- 
rapher, translated his leisure-time interest 
to full-time service with a photographic 
supply company. 

STUDENTS RATED BY EMPLOYERS. A student 
rating card is given to each employer partici- 
pating in the program. Employers are asked 
to rate these students and to give construc- 
tive criticism relative to these young people. 
These ratings by the employer give the 
teachers of merchandising a chance to help 
the students correct some of their difficulties. 
The employer rates the boy or girl on the 
following ten major attributes necessary for 
his or her successful work performance: 
appearance, manner, industry, accuracy, 
loyalty, cooperation, responsibility, initia- 
tive, knowledge, and health. 

To be eligible for enrollment in a Co- 
operative Merchandising Course, senior stu- 
dents must be 16 years of age or over. 
Previous school records are carefully weighed 
before a student is accepted for this training. 
Diploma points or credits are awarded to 
students for their work-experience as well 
as their in-school training, and they are able 
to complete a full high school course. 

STUDENTS AND RETAILERS PROFIT. An 
analysis of the reciprocal value to students 
and retail stores would indicate that stu- 
dents gain practical sales experience, know]l- 
edge of record keeping, awareness of 
personnel practices as well as job wisdom 
(punctuality, ability to work under pressure, 
responsibility, loyalty to firm, and flexibility 
to adjust to tasks other than initial assign- 
ments). Retail stores have access to a large 
number of employees for the Christmas 
season and peak periods such as special sales 
and promotions. A pool of potential per- 
manent employees trained and specifically 
educated for retailing is rendered available 
to them. Follow-up studies indicate that the 
retention by the stores of many of these 
students as permanent employees definitely 
establishes the value of Distributive Edu- 
cation in the City of Boston. 

Liaison between Boston retail stores and 
Boston Public Schools is strengthened by 
courtesies of Boston retail executives in 
inviting merchandising teachers to attend 
the Boston Conference on Distribution, Re- 
tail Trade Board Luncheon, Business-Edu- 
cation Day and Career Day participation by 
merchants in the high schools. 
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A striking problem which has occured dur- 
ing my business teaching has been the large 
number of girls over boys enrolled in busi- 
ness classes. This problem was more notice- 
able last year in my business classes. For 
example, in bookkeeping there were twenty- 
four girls to one boy, in Typing I there were 
twenty-five girls to eleven boys, and in 
Typing II there were eleven girls to four 
boys. 

To further substantiate this problem 
twenty-five business teachers who were at- 
tending the 1958 summer session on the 
campus of Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas, were interviewed. These 
teachers reported that the same problem 
existed in their own schools. 

Does your school have this problem? Are 
boys being scared away from _ business 
courses? Do business teachers prefer to 
have only girls in business courses? These 
questions may point out only a few causes 
for boys to be straying away from business 
training. 

As business teachers we need only ask our- 
selves: Do boys need business education to 
help them in our world today? The answer is 
obvious and needs no explanation. Look at 
your classrooms; how many boys do you find 
in comparison to the total number of girls? 
How does the number of boys in your busi- 
ness classes compare with the total number 
of boys in your school? 

With the great stress on science and mathe- 
matics there is little mentioned concerning 
the need for business training. However, if 
all education were to follow a narrow path 
of only science and mathematics, our youth 
would have a poorly balanced educational 
background. Actually, the need for more 
scientists and mathematicians in our econ- 
omy only tends to increase the need for more 
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Let’s Sell Business 
Edueation to Boys 





by TED FORAKER 
LAKIN HIGH SCHOO! 
LAKIN, KANSA*S 


This article suggests several ways to attract more boys to 


business education. 


business education. More people must have 
knowledge of business law, economics, 
finance, and the common everyday business 
problems, than ever before in history. This 
demand has been the result of many changes 
such as increased population, supply and 
demand, automation, scientific advance- 
ments and world competition. 

Where do boys fit into this economic 
need? Do men or women constitute the 
personnel in such vocations as_ lawyers, 
bankers, economists, salesmen, executives 
and other businessmen? Also, who must 
carry family responsibility? Men are needed 
to fill business positions as well as to carry 
family burdens. These men must come from 
our high schools and colleges. They must be 
provided with business education that will 
be helpful in meeting the challenges of our 
business world. 

Many articles have been written trying to 
sell the business program to students. Dra- 
matics and play activities have been used. 
Recognition awards and displays showing 
these awards have been helpful; but these 
methods have not been centered on the need 
for having more boys in our business classes. 

There are many things that can be done 
to bring more boys into business courses. 
Probably the best device must be a personal 
appeal — a device where business teachers 
can talk to boys and make them understand 
the need for business training. The group 
conference meets these requirements. How- 
ever, other devices must be used along with 
this conference. Some suggested procedures 
for the group conference and other methods 
of enlisting more male business students are: 

1. THE GROUP CONFERENCE. Special em- 
phasis should be given to the group confer- 
ence. The teacher should meet with all boys 
of the school. Questions and answers should 
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be worked out on an informal basis. The 
following are suggestions for carrying out 
the conference: 

a. Meet first day of school so as to give 
some boys an opportunity to enroll in business 
courses. Schedule other meetings throughout 
the year to keep boys thinking about business 
needs. 

b. Distribute pamphlets at meeting and 
review the topics with group. (Pamphlets are 
described in more detail in next topic.) 

c. Explain and show group why busi- 
ness courses are not for “‘sissies.” 

d. Show how business training in high 
school can be helpful personally, vocationally 
and even for future education. 

e. Use films to show need for business 
training. Demonstrate different machines and 
uses. 

f. Explain present business courses and 
any new courses to be added, if any. 

g. Courses should be broken down to 
actual procedures, contents, and methods used 
in the course. 

h. Explain how boys can use business 
training from your present business courses. 

2. PAMPHLETS. The making of the pam- 
phlet can be a class project or the teacher 
can assume the responsibility before school 
starts. 

a. Make up pamphlets explaining course 
content, what 1s accomplished during training 
and its value. 

b. List types of work where business 
training is not only helpful but is a necessity. 
Some explanation should be made as to type of 
work done on these jobs. 

c. Emphasize current trends in business 
and the need for more business education. 
Show how science and mathematics only in- 
crease the need for more business knowledge. 

d. Distribute these booklets to all boys in 
school and send home to parents. 

e. Explain any new courses being 
adopted into the curriculum. 

3. TALK WITH PARENT-TEACHER GROUPS. 

a. Explain need for boys to have busi- 
ness education. Point out several business oc- 
cupations where good business training is 
needed. 

b. Explain present courses as to ob- 
jectives and content. Bring out the needs of a 
wider curriculum. 

c. Use films. Many companies distrib- 
ute excellent films that are especially made to 
explain vocational work. 

d. Remind parents of their own ea- 
periences and shortcomings in their own edu- 
cation as a means to point out the needs of 


their children. 
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4. WIDEN BUSINESS CURRICULUM. Business 
teachers should be especially alert to im- 
proving their business offerings. They 
should: 

a. Introduce courses into the curriculum 
of value to boys as well as girls. 

b. Some basic business courses such as 
general business, business law, business or- 
ganization and salesmanship should be avail- 
able to all students. These courses are of more 
interest to boys than skill subjects. 

c. Plan present business courses to fit 
needs of both boys and girls. Courses in typing 
and machines can be arranged to be more than 
just vocational courses for girls. The general 
use of this training in many areas can be 
presented. 

d. Have good articulation of subjects in 
business training. 

5. POSTERS. Posters are very helpful in 
pointing out facts to people. They can be 
made attractive by use of colors and pictures. 
Some suggestions for poster making are: 

a. Use pictures taken of your business 
classes to show what is done during class. 

b. Use pictures of men operating busi- 
ness machines which can emphasize different 
jobs. . 

_ €. Use pictures of salesmen, bankers, 
grocers, and other businessmen at work. These 
can help take the “‘sissy’” attitude away from 
business subjects. 

d. Posters can be made to show the busi- 
ness experiences needed by boys. 

e. Posters should be placed in easily 
seen locations throughout the school. 

f. Have boys already in your classes 
help make posters. This practice gives boys a 
chance to learn more about different jobs. 

g. Be sure all pictures have some ex- 
planation. 

h. There are many pamphlets, folders 
and other publications sent out by large com- 
panies explaining different jobs. This material 
may be obtained free by writing directly to the 
company. The United States government pub- 
lishes many pamphlets on civil service and 
other jobs. 

All these techniques may be helpful in 
bringing more boys into business courses. 
However, the success of the enlistment pro- 
gram depends entirely on the business 
teacher. Here you might ask, “Why should 
the teacher have an interest in bringing 
more boys into classes?” There are several 
answers to this question but the following 
are most important: 

1. Classes of mixed groups bring out 
more and better ideas on subject matter. 
(Concluded on page 220) 





SOME PROCEDURES USED TO 
CHALLENGE EACH STUDENT 
CONSTANTLY IN YOUR CLASSES 
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Bonus Typing — A “built-in” plan of bonus typing is used to challenge the superior 
student and to help him progress to capacity. 


Sentence Guided Writing — This is a double-purpose drill. As a unison drill, it pushes 
all students toward faster stroking. As an individualized drill, it is used to guide 
students toward goals by letting each student select a sentence appropriate to his 
own goal rate. 


Paragraph Guided Writing — This type of drill has been called the “ultimate” in 
individualizing typewriting instruction. It can be used effectively for building speed, 
control, and typing techniques. 


Sustained Speed Building — These special speed building drills push students to 
higher sustained speed levels. The student sets his own goal rate and then pushes 
for sustained speed beyond that basic rate. 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, will make it easy for you to 
handle the individual differences in your typing classes. A few of the procedures that 
are used in this book are outlined in the adjoining column. In addition to these 
procedures, you will get greater speed with control in less time for each individual 
student in your classes because the student is directed to type the various materials 
in the book at an appropriate level of practice. When the purpose of typing activity 
is to build speed, the student is directed to type at the exploration level of practice. 
When typing with ease and accuracy is the aim, the student is directed to type on 
the control level of practice. 


There is also a constant emphasis in the seventh edition on correct techniques which 
will lead to higher speed with control. Basic skills are reconstructed and improved 
following production typing. The proved 3-step plan of building office typing skill 
will also assure your students of a marketable skill in production typing. 
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A Self-Rating Seale for Typewriting 
Teachers 


by SAMUEL GOLDSMITH 
BALTIMORE CITY COLLEGE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Much time has been used to determine why students make 
typewriting errors. Perhaps it is time to evaluate our teaching 
to determine whether it might be a factor in producing poor 


typists. 


For administrative and instructional pur- 
poses, we measure our students at frequent 
intervals to determine whether the objectives 
of the course have been achieved. Perhaps, 
we can secure better results in a shorter 
period of time by measuring ourselves in the 
light of what many educational leaders and 
successful teachers advocate with respect to 
certain procedures. How do you rate as a 
typewriting teacher? How many of the fol- 
lowing characteristics can you check? 


1. 
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. The 


The teacher should do less talking and 
more teaching; students are interested 
in typewriting — not listening. A 
short demonstration is often better 
than a lengthy explanation. 


. The teacher should not sit at his desk; 


he should observe at every opportu- 
nity; he should keep a constant check 
on techniques by means of some chart- 
ing medium; he should offer specific 
help to individual students. 


teacher should demonstrate 
frequently to the class and to individ- 
ual students. This is just as important 
in the advanced phase as in the be- 
ginning phases. 


. The teacher should have a definite 


goal for every drill, for every problem, 
for everything the students do. The 
students should be aware of the goals. 
Purposeless activity is worthless. 


. The teacher should encourage the stu- 


dents at all times to check their in- 
dividual progress by means of graphs 
which the students fill in. 


. The teacher should keep an interest- 


ing, up-to-date bulletin board; he will 
post frequently the good work of his 
pupils, class progress charts, illustra- 


~ 


10. 


11. 


tions relating to business practices, 
honor awards, etc. 


. The teacher will try to use successful 


devices for the improvement of speed 
and control. Previewing timed writ- 
ings is an excellent technique. 

The teacher will start every class 
period with various drills: warmup, 
technique (one every day), speed, 
control, number and symbol, and al- 
low sufficient time for individual 
remedial work. 

The teacher should emphasize to his 
students the methods employed with 
respect to his grading policies. Every 
student should know what will consti- 
tute a grade of A, B, C, etc. The grad- 
ing plan for each grading period should 
be explained to the class. 

The teacher should teach thoroughly 
various phases of application work. 
Drills on the various phases of the 
production project should precede the 
actual work; grading during the drill 
phase is of no importance. The teacher 
will grade the finished project after 
considerable drill. Additional produc- 
tion units of the same nature may be 
given thereafter with brief, rather 
than extensive drills. 

The teacher will plan his lesson so that 
the entire period is spent on purposeful 
activity — up to the last minute of 
the period. Two minutes lost each 
period will add up to a loss of one com- 
plete period per month. A great deal 
can be accomplished in one period! 


. The teacher should keep his room in a 


businesslike manner since this will re- 
flect on the general attitude of the 
students. 
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13. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


The teacher will not grade every paper; 
he will sample the majority of papers 
for general difficulties. Once in a 
while, he will grade the papers which 
are returned to the pupils with ap- 
propriate comments. The teacher will 
follow up his comments by observation 
and assistance. 


. The teacher will not assign weekly 


budgets and collect all the papers at 
the end of the week since the student 
will be making the same errors; these 
will not be discovered until the papers 
are checked. It is much better to have 
a daily goal and a daily check-up as 
the problems are being completed. 


. The teacher will not accept any work 


unless it has been proofread and cor- 
rected. Proofreading must be taught! 


The teacher will noé insist on perfect 
copies; however, he will insist that the 
work be done acceptably and cor- 
rected properly. Otherwise the stu- 
dent must do the work over or receive 
no credit for his performance. 

The teacher will, at all times, empha- 
size the conservation of supplies and 
the importance of keeping the equip- 
ment in good condition. Each student 
should receive a folder containing suf- 
ficient supplies, drill sheets, etc. Stu- 
dents must be taught how to take care 
of their equipment. 


. The teacher should be patient, sym- 


pathetic, and try to commend whenever 
possible to reduce discouragement and 
increase confidence. 


The teacher should use the stop watch 
frequently so that the importance of 
production is constantly brought to 
the attention of the students. 


The teacher should review from time 
to time the principles of skill building. 


The teacher should assign homework 
from time to time; these assignments 
may be used for review purposes, 
knowledges such as English, syllabi- 
cation, punctuation, spelling, setting 
up tabular stops, centering, letter in- 
formation, ete. 

The teacher will make provision 
frequently to include spelling drills; 
constant practice and drill is necessary 
to achieve success in this phase of the 
work. 

The teacher should be familiar with 
all types of drills and know which 
drills to assign to the class and to the 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


29. 


530. 


$1. 


individual pupil to remedy difficulties. 
Hit-or-miss drills are quite unsatis- 
factory and contribute little or nothing 
to learning. 

The teacher will not merely place an 
assignment on the board and request 
the class to follow the directions in the 
book. The teacher will explain the 
objective of the project, the time al- 
lotment, the grading policy, and any 
other information pertinent to the 
project. 

The teacher will not say to his pupils, 
“Now, try to type this more ac- 
curately.”” This means little to the 
pupil for he doesn’t quite know how 
to achieve control unless the teacher 
explains the techniques to use. 

The teacher is technique conscious at 
all times; he will emphasize and dem- 
onstrate techniques, chart the tech- 
niques, and will try to encourage his 
pupils to use them; he should inculcate 
a desire for his pupils to improve. 


. The teacher should keep individual 


records of his pupils; he should chart 
their progress; he should analyze the 
cause of difficulties experienced. 


. The teacher should expect proper 


classroom discipline at all times. He 
should not explain or demonstrate 
until he has the complete attention of 
his pupils. He should ask questions 
relative to his explanations and dem- 
onstrations so that the students must 
be alert in order to answer the 
questions. 

The teacher should try to motivate 
his class at every opportunity by 
means of contests, awards, commenda- 
tion, honors, bulletin board illustra- 
tions of student work, etc. 

The teacher should alternate the 
drives for speed and control; diversi- 
fied objectives are confusing to the 
students. 

The teacher should plan his lesson. 
This does not imply that every lesson 
must be written out in a complete 
form; however, the teacher should jot 
down a general plan of what he in- 
tends to accomplish during the period. 


. The teacher will try to eliminate 


plateaus. Of course, it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to eliminate 
them completely. However, they can 
be reduced to a great extent. The 
teacher should consider: (a) Am I 
considering each case since skill is an 
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33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
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individual matter? (b) Is the student 
losing interest? If so, why? (c) Is 
there a drop in my enthusiasm or in- 
terest? (d) Do I follow the skill- 
building principles properly? (e) Do 
I motivate properly? 

The teacher should try to encourage 
the pupil to compete with himself 
rather than with his classmates. This 
does not imply that class progress 
charts should be eliminated; they are 
of value when used properly. How- 
ever, the pupils should have a progress 
chart to be filled in at intervals to 
determine individual performance and 
improvement. 

The teacher should encourage his 
pupils to bring in information which 
may be of interest to the class; this 
may take the form of magazine il- 
lustrations, newspaper clippings, sam- 
ple letters, ete. 


. The teacher should be fair in his deal- 


ings with his pupils; he should never 
discipline the entire class for the be- 
havior of afew. The teacher’s attitude 
will reflect greatly in the performance 
of the students. 

The teacher will use as many audio- 
visual aids as possible which will con- 
tribute to progress. It is, for example, 
a good plan to place on the blackboard 
the results of certain speed and control 
drills. The results are erased and 
placed on the board again after the 
class has taken the same drill again. 
There are many advantages in using 
the blackboard and other aids. 


The teacher will vary his drills fre- 
quently in order to avoid monotony. 
A warm-up drill has many variations, 
for example. A technique drill may be 
demonstrated and practiced for every 
period; that is, on one day the proper 
carriage throw; on the next day, the 
proper shift key control, ete. 


The teacher will try to eliminate ten- 
sion in his class; students are confused 
by a variety of objectives, by nagging, 
by impatience, by an unfriendly at- 
titude. This confusion builds tension 
which affects performance. 


The teacher should try to use the “af- 
firmative” rather than the “negative” 
approach. It is much better to say, 
“Keep your eyes on your copy” rather 
than, “Don’t raise your eyes from your 
copy.” 


40. The teacher will consider that the 
majority of timings are for drill pur- 
poses rather than for grading pur- 
poses. The teacher will observe his 
pupils during these writings to deter- 
mine whether their techniques, etc. 
are correct — this is not the time to sit 
at the desk correcting papers. Those 
timings which are graded should be 
analyzed. 


The teacher will, at frequent intervals, 
give problems wherein the students 
must “‘think them through.” Detailed 
instructions should not be given at all 
times. 

The teacher will duplicate many sup- 
plementary drills and problems rather 
than rely completely on the textbook. 
Many problems may be secured from 
magazines, newspapers, and business 
publications. 

. The teacher should be a “‘time-and- 
motion expert.”’ Rather than teaching 
many methods of procedure relating 
to some phase of typewriting per- 
formance, he should teach the “‘best”’ 
way of doing the job. 

The teacher will know when to use 
unison drills and when to avoid them. 
We know that no one can type in a 
perfectly rhythmic fashion. There are, 
however, times when unison drills may 
be used to advantage. 


The teacher will keep up to date with 
all the latest sources of information 
relating to general and business edu- 
cation. 


41. 


42. 


44. 


45. 


This list does not exhaust, by any means, 
the characteristics which are of importance 
to typewriting teachers. It may bring to the 
attention of business teachers the need for 
self-evaluation which, undoubtedly, will 
contribute to better instructional procedures. 








Let’s Sell Business Education 
to Boys 
(Continued from page 215) 

2. Boys should have business education 
for its economic value as well as its personal 
value. 

3. Business education can be influential 
in bringing boys into business teaching as well 
as other business work. 

4. In many courses in business boys 
have more of an aptitude for the subject than 
girls: such as accounting, finance, taxation, 
etc. Therefore, a more congenial and informa- 
tive approach can be made in teaching. 
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Training the Ear for Shorthand 


by IRVIN H. LESSER, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


This article offers a compromise between the reading 
and writing approaches to teaching shorthand. 





Much has been said and written 
about the reading approach and 
the writing approach to Gregg 
shorthand. Some authors recom- 
mend reading and no writing for 
the first nineteen lessons in the 
basic text. The reason given for 
deferring the writing is that the 
beginning shorthand writer is con- 
fused in knowing where circles are 
written in angles, where circles are 
written with curves, whether or not 
to write circles clockwise or counter- 
clockwise, and all the rest. I think 
all beginning shorthand teachers 
agree that it is a big problem. 

There are still many teachers who recom- 
mend the writing approach. Skills are a 
matter of acquiring and developing the prop- 
er habits. The objective in shorthand is to 
write the notes and transcribe them in an 
acceptable form. Why not start immediately 
to begin these proper habits? With so much 
to be done in such little time, let the students 
copy shorthand from the text plates at once. 
This method creates interest sooner, and so 
the arguments go on and on in defense of 
this approach. 

I learned shorthand from the writing 
approach. I started out teaching the writing 
approach. After a few semesters of this, I 
switched to the reading approach, and the 
results were reasonably satisfactory. I am 
now using the reading approach with some 
modification. 

The shorthand writer gets a mental pic- 
ture of an outline in his brain; the brain 
commands the hand to write that image. 
Can the ear be trained in the process? I 
have been experimenting for the past few 
semesters. The writing of shorthand out- 
lines is deferred until Lesson 12. Until then, 
the ear is trained to recognize that only 
what is heard is written — but shorthand is 
not written! Only the longhand letters heard 
are written. For example, the teacher dic- 
tates rapidly: “pay” and the student writes 
“pa”; the teacher dictates “plain” and the 
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student writes only what is heard, 
“plan”; the teacher dictates “ray” 
and the student writes “ra,” for 
“ra” is what is heard. 

It is believed that this method 
serves a useful purpose. Up until 
his entrance into a shorthand class, 
the shorthand writer formulated a 
very strong habit of writing words 
as they are spelled in longhand, 
letter for letter in their proper 
order. “Pay” was always written 
“pay”’; “plain” was always written 
“plain”; and “ray” was always 
written “ray.” Training the ear 
in the manner described breaks 
down the barrier between his longhand 
writing and the writing of only what is heard 
in shorthand. The transformation from the 
longhand training to the shorthand training 
is made easier. I refer to this period as the 
“getting ready to write stage.”” When writing 
begins in Lesson 12, the shorthand beginner 
has learned that he writes only what is heard. 

There were several fears in my mind when 
the method was first tried. One fear was 
that the student would not use shorthand 
outlines when he got ready to write, but 
instead would use the same system of 
writing alphabetical letters. That is, writing 
‘pa”’ for “pay” instead of the Gregg outline. 
This was a needless worry. Eleven fast les- 
sons is not long enough for the habit to “‘rub 
in.” Lots of reading from the shorthand 
plates in the text is done in and out of class. 
Writing the longhand “pa” for the word 
*‘pay’’ is only done for about 10 minutes of 
each class during the first eleven lessons. 
The words are taken from the homework 
lesson. A second fear was that the beginner 
would transcribe “pa” instead of “pay.” 
This presents no more than the ordinary 
difficulties in teaching transcription. 

This method of training of the ear for 
shorthand writing is not a great deal differ- 
ent from that of spelling an outline in 
reading. Writing it down rapidly from 
dication is more impressionable. 
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Powerful presentation of gram- 
mar 


4th Edition 


e oimplified coverage of punctu- 
ation and numbers 


e Practical development of sen- 
tence and paragraph writing 
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ENGLISH / 
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mechanics of business letters 
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mon types of business letters 
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e New and attractive layout 


e Effective and meaningful illustra- 
/ tions 


e Wide variety of student activities 
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of study projects 
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Meeting in Minnesota 


The 1958 state meeting of the Minnesota 
Business Education Association was held 
October 23 and 24 at the Hotel Leamington 
in Minneapolis. The meeting was held in 
conjunction with the state meeting of the 
Minnesota Education Association. 

The program this year included top busi- 
ness educators speaking in all sectional 
meetings. Paul A. Carlson, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater, spoke on ““The Pain of 
New Ideas in the Teaching of Bookkeeping.” 
Dr. Floyd Crank, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb, addressed the Basic Busi- 
ness Section, Dr. Earl G. Nicks of the Under- 
wood Corporation addressed the Typewriting 
Section, and Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, spoke on “‘Neglected Factors in 
Transcription.” John A. Beaumont, Nation- 


al Director of Distributive Education, pre- 
sented a talk on “Developments and Trends 
in Distributive Education in the United 
States.” Speaking to the Clerical Practice 
Section was Dr. Fred Archer, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Dr. Charles A. Kauzlarich, head 
of the Division of Business Education ‘at 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, addressed the noon luncheon. 

At the business meeting following the 
luncheon Dr. Morgan I. Thomas, Mankato 
State College, Mankato, was elected presi- 
dent of the M.B.E.A. Marcella Hammer, 
Edison High School, Minneapolis, was 
elected vice-president: Gladys May, Harding 
High School, St. Paul, was elected secretary; 
and Mary Libera, High School, Alexandria, 
was elected treasurer. 











E.B.T.A. 


One of the popular features of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association Convention 
last year in Boston was the $200 scholarship 
awarded for the first time. This scholarship 
was given to a student in the school of an 
E.B.T.A. member present at the general 
meeting. 

E.B.T.A.’s big news for 1958-59 will be 
the awarding of two scholarships at its con- 
vention in Atlantic City during the general 
meeting on Saturday morning, March 28, 
1959. One of these scholarships will be for 
$200 and will be given to a pupil in the 
school of an E.B.T.A. member who has 
registered at the convention and who is 
present at the general meeting on Saturday. 
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Awards 


The other scholarship will be for $100 and 
will be given to a pupil in the school of an 
E.B.T.A. member who has paid his dues for 
1958-59. This E.B.T.A. member does not 
have to be present to be eligible for the $100 
scholarship. 

Some lucky person present at the banquet 
will win $50 toward their convention ex- 
penses. Twenty-five dollars will be given to 
some fortunate E.B.T.A. member who has 
registered for the convention and who is 
present at the general meeting on Saturday 
morning. 

The program and speakers for the con- 
vention will be listed in a later issue of this 
magazine. 
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N.A.B.T.E. to Meet in Chicago 


The annual convention of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Education 
will be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago, Illinois, on February 12, 13, and 14. 

The theme of the convention will be 
“Creativity in Business Teacher Educa- 
tion — A Prospectus.” 

The program will emphasize five crucial 
areas in business teacher education: 

1. The Improvement of Instruction in Busi- 
ness Teacher Education: College teaching 
methodology and standards for business 
skill and business content subjects. Key- 
noter consultant: Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University. 

2. Administrative Problems in Business 
Teacher Education: Problems of college 
teaching loads for skill and lecture courses, 
subject matter articulation in terms of previ- 
ous preparation, staff assignments, and 
credit allocation for college business educa- 
tion skill and content subjects. Keynoter 
consultant: Russell J. Hosler, University of 
Wisconsin. 

3. Counseling in Business Teacher Educa- 
tion: Departmental guidance procedures for 
business education students, selection of 
business education majors, placement and 
follow-up of business education graduates, 
the general faculty advisor and the business 
education specialist. Keynoter consultant: 
Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

4. Student Teacher Supervision in Business 
Teacher Education: Subject matter place- 
ments for student teachers, the role of the 
general supervisor and the specialized sub- 
ject matter supervisor, part-time and full- 
time plans of student teaching, and the stu- 
dent teacher in laboratory and off-campus 
schools. Keynoter consultant: Ruth B. 
Woolschlager, University of North Dakota. 

5. Professional Methods Courses in Busi- 
ness Teacher Education: The relationship of 
special methods courses to general methods 
courses, comprehensive versus special meth- 
ods courses, course content of special meth- 
ods courses, and teaching methodology for 
special methods courses. Keynoter consultant: 
Paul A. Carlson, Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater. 

At the General Session on February 13 
from 2:15 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. there will be a 
group discussion presentation of the five 
main topics led by Norman W. Thies, Wis- 
consin State College, Whitewater; Ray G. 
Price, University of Minnesota; Lucille 
Branscomb, Jacksonville State College; 
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Donald Mulkerne, New York State College 
for Teachers; and Arnold Condon, Univer 
sity of Illinois. 

The Second Distinguished Lecture i 
Business Teacher Education will be an added 
feature of the N.A.B.T.E. program. 

This year’s National Association for Busi. 
ness Teacher Education program will be co. 
ordinated with the Administrators, Re- 
search, and International Society Divisions 
of the United Business Education Associa- 
tion convention meeting in Chicago. In ad- 
dition, N.A.B.T.E. members will have an 
opportunity to attend coordinated meetings 
of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

On Friday evening, February 13, from 
7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. there will be a com- 
bined session of A.A.C.T.E. and N.A.B.T.E. 

On Saturday morning, February 14, from 
9:00 a.m. to 10:45 a.m. there will be a com- 
bined round table discussion of A.A.C.T.E. 
and N.A.B.T-.E. 

The Business Session of N.A.B.T.E. 
start at 10:45 a.m. on February 14. 

Dr. John L. Rowe, chairman, Department 
of Business Education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, is president of the 
Association and coordinator of the program. 


will 


Wyoming Meeting 


At the regular fall meeting of the Wyoming 
Business Education Association the following 
officers were elected: president, David 
Gillespie, Jr., High School, Cheyenne: vice- 
president, Barbara Rainey, High School, 
Rock Springs; secretary-treasurer, James 
Zancanella, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
District representatives include: Charles L. 
Carlson, High School, Thermopolis; Gene 
Hunt, High School, Meeteetse; Betty 
Jording, High School, Wheatland; Mildred 
Stroud, High School, Rock Springs; Elsie 
Michalke, Natrona County High School, 
Casper; and Delmar F. Petzold, High 
School, Newcastle. 

James Thompson, Johnson County High 
School, Buffalo, will be membership chair- 
man and Margaret Williams, High School, 
Laramie, will edit the Newsletter. 

Guest speakers at the meetings held in 
Cheyenne were: M. C. Mundell, dean, Col- 
lege of Commerce and Industry, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie; Dr. Ramon Heimerl, 
Colorado State College, Greeley; and Francis 
Unzicker, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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A Practice Set for Advanced Typing or 
Office Practice, Containing 40 Integrated 
Office Typing Jobs 


SUPPLIES INCLUDED 


This low-priced practice set contains the 
business forms described in the ad- 
joining column. A book of instructions 
is included in the set without extra 
charge. 


The forty jobs are realistic and all forms 
are standard size. The instructions for 
each job explain what to do and give the 
data needed. The set may be completed 
in approximately twenty-five hours of 
work or in about six weeks in the aver- 
age classroom. 


The teachers’ manual, furnished free 
when the set is ordered for class use, is 
arranged for easy checking. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Folder 1 


17 letterheads 
9 sheets plain paper 
2 interoffice memos in quadruplicate 
4 voucher checks in duplicate 
1 inventory form in duplicate 
2 rough drafts 

10 handwritten business forms 
1 price list form 
2 purchase requisitions in duplicate 
1 application for employment 
1 payroll form in duplicate 
1 payroll change sheet in duplicate 
1 memorandum of currency in duplicate 
1 employment termination form in du- 

plicate 

1 report of injury in duplicate 
1 credit memo in duplicate 
2 financial statements in duplicate 
1 galley proof 
1 quotation request in duplicate 
4 telephone call blanks 


Folder 2 


4 sheets carbon paper 
25 sheets onionskin paper 


Folder 3 


2 deeds 
2 mortgages 
2 leases 
2 contracts 
1 large business envelope 
2 executive envelopes 
5 small business envelopes 
6 window envelopes 
25 index cards 


Folder 4 


4 sales invoices in triplicate 

2 bills of lading in triplicate 

4 telegram blanks 

2 purchase orders in quadruplicate 
6 statements 

4 gummed file folder labels 

2 executive letterheads 





Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 Felder © 
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Students Conduct Moot Trials 


Dr. Arthur D. Markle, vice principal of 
the High School at Lyndhurst, New Jersey, 
has been experimenting with moot jury 
trials as a means of emphasizing the duties 
of citizenship and also learning something 
about law. 

On the principle that misunderstanding 
and fear are the result of lack of knowledge, 
last spring fifty-two seniors of Lyndhurst 
High School served as jurors at twelve jury 
trials presented by the Trial Presentation 
Program of Rutgers University Law School. 
The students were at the Essex County 
Court House for five full Saturdays, arriving 
at 9:00 a.m. and remaining until 4:00 p.m. 
or later. The experience proved successful 
beyond the hopes of those interested. It 
brought the students closer to their courts 
and afforded them an opportunity to appreci- 
ate how the machinery of justice operates. 

This year in cooperation with other schools 
in Essex and Bergen Counties, and the 
Rutger’s School of Law, it is hoped that 
1000 high school students will be exposed 
to the moot trials, either as jurors or specta- 
ors, in the four large court rooms available 
for the program. In such courts students 
acting as lawyers and judges participate in 
experimental] cases. The jury listens to both 
sides, hears the charge of the judge, retires 
and comes to a decision. 


Iowa Elects Officers 


At the annual fall meeting of the Iowa Busi- 
ness Education Association held in Des 
Moines, the following officers were elected 
for the year: president, Dr. Norman F. 
Kallaus, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; vice-president, Paul Phillips, Eagle 
Grove High School; secretary, Sister Mary 
Immaculata, Mount Mercy College, Cedar 
Rapids; treasurer, Glen Wiebke, High 
School, Sumner. 

Principal speakers on the program were: 
H. W. Reuter, manager of industrial rela- 
tions, Aldens Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois; 
John A. Pendery, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Goldina 
Fisher, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 

In the group discussion meetings the fol- 
lowing areas were discussed and evaluated: 
bookkeeping, cooperative programs, general 
business, transcription, typewriting, and 
shorthand. 
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Cadugan Granted Doctorate 


William H. Cadugan, 
director of business edu- 
cation of the School of 
Education, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was 
granted the degree of 
Doctor of Education 
from the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

The subject of 
Dr. Cadugan’s disserta- 
tion is “An Analysis of 
Economic Geography 
Textbooks from 1891 
through 1956.” 

Dr. Cadugan was for- 
merly director of typewriting at the Naval 
Training School (Radio), Bedfcrd Springs, 
Pennsylvania, and, prior to that, taught 
business education subjects at Weir High 
School, Weirton, West Virginia. 

He is a member of N.E.A., U.B.E.A., Pi 
Omega Pi, and the Tri-State Business Edu- 
cation Association. 

















Dr. Cadugan 


e * * 
South Dakota Meeting 


The South Dakota Business Education 
Association held its biennial state meeting 
in Huron on November 6 and 7 in con- 
junction with the S.D.E.A. state convention. 
President Lillian Simonette presided at all 
of the meetings. 

Dr. Hamden Forkner spoke at the 
luncheon meeting on November 6 on the 
topic ““Do We Dare to Venture?” 

Dr. Forkner spoke again at the afternoon 
session on “Are We Getting the Most for 
the Time We Spend?” 

On November 7 Dorothy Travis, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, spoke 
on the topic “Enriching Advanced Type- 
writing Through the Use of Office Practice.” 
A business meeting followed at which the 
new officers for the next two years were 
elected. They are as follows: president, 
H. F. Spiry, Mobridge High School; vice- 
president, Clara Ollenburg, Sioux Falls Wash- 
ington High School; secretary, Georgean 
Dykstra, Avon High School; and treasurer, 
Thelma Olson, Brookings High School. 

Delegates were elected to the representa- 
tive assembly of M.-P.B.E.A. to be held in 
Oklahoma City next June. They are 
Georgean Dykstra, Avon High School, and 
Mrs. Lois Von Seggern, High School, Huron. 
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E. D. Carpenter 


We regret to announce the death of E. D. 
Carpenter on Sunday, December 14, from a 
heart attack. He would have been seventy- 
seven years old had he lived to February, 
1959. Mr. Carpenter had been a faithful and 
effective representative of South-Western 
Publishing Company for thirty-eight years 
at the time of his retirement at maximum 
retirement age in 1955. He had not been in 
good health before his retirement and had 
suffered one heart attack. He was in appar- 
ent good health for his age at the time of 
his death, but death came suddenly. 


Mississippi Fall Conference 


The fall conference of the Mississippi 
Business Education Association was held 
at Delta State College, Cleveland, on Novem- 
ber 1. The president, Maxie Lee Work, 
University High School, Oxford, presided 
at the opening session. Dr. Vernon V. Payne, 
North Texas State College, Denton, spoke 
on “Teach It Right— The First Time.” 

The second session was moderated by 
Dr. Frank M. Herndon, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus. This session 
was devoted to questions directed to 
Dr. Payne from the teachers. 

The luncheon speakers were A. P. Bennett, 
supervisor, Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Jackson, and Bessie 
Jenkins, member, Textbook Rating Com- 
mittee. 


West Virginia Meeting 


The West Virginia Business Education 
Association held its annual luncheon meeting 
at the Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston. The 
president, Mrs. Rosalea Miller, Glenville 
High School, presided at the business meeting 
and introduced the main speaker, Dr. ElvinS. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Dr. Eyster spoke on “Significant Challenges 
to Education and Business.” 

The new officers of the association are: 
president, Dr. Cloyd Armbrister, Concord 
College, Athens; first vice-president, Louise 
Manson, High School, Kimball; second vice- 
president, Mary Slack, Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company; secretary- 
treasurer, Betty Booth, High School, Mor- 
gantown. 
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Temple University 
to Conduct D. E. Survey 


The State Board for Vocational Education 
in Pennsylvania has granted authorization 
to Temple University, Philadelphia, to con- 
duct a study of effective practices in metro- 
politan programs of distributive education 
in the United States. The research is being 
conducted by the Educational Service 
Bureau of Temple University in order to aid 
the Department of Public Instruction and 
educational authorities in other states to 
initiate distributive education programs in 
large cities. Effective practices in eight areas 
of interest will be collected: promotion, 
administration, curriculum, teaching, super- 
vising, coordination, public relations, ad- 
visory committees. 

The study will have the benefit of contri- 
butions from representatives of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Department of 
Public Instruction in Harrisburg, in addition 
to the services of staff members of Temple 
University. 

The research was developed by members 
of the Department of Public Instruction of 
Harrisburg, representatives of the U.S. Office 
of Education, the Distributive Education 
Department of Temple University, and the 
Educational Service Bureau, Department of 
Educational Administrations, Temple Uni- 
versity. 

a7 *” om 


Northwestern Michigan 
Conference 


The Sixth Annual Northwestern Michigan 
Business Education Conference was held at 
Ferris Institute in Big Rapids this past fall. 

The theme of the program was “Space 
Age Challenges for Business Education.” 
Featured on the program were Dr. J. Mar- 
shall Hanna of Ohio State University and 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, professor emeritus, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Stephen J. Turille, dean of commerce, 
Ferris Institute, was general chairman of the 
conference. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING, Second Edition, is available for special 
short final review courses that will prepare students for 
taking civil service examinations or taking jobs in busi- 
ness. 


List price, $1.20 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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D. E. Survey Completed at 
University of Pittsburgh 


A comprehensive research survey of the 
distributive education programs in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has been 
completed by the Graduate School of 
Retailing of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The research study was authorized by the 
State Board of Vocational Education from 
a proposal submitted by Robert T. Stoner, 
state director of vocational education. 
Recognizing the need to improve and expand 
constantly the services of the distributive 
education program, the study had as its 
basic objective the development of suitable 
criteria for administrators and field super- 
visors who need useful yardsticks for meas- 
uring present status and development. 


The recommendations contained in the 
report suggest that overall consideration 
should be given to a change in the name ot 
the present program. Another important 
recommendation is that a group of field 
supervisors should be organized to function 
exclusively in a missionary capacity to insure 
a greater flow of pertinent information and 
communications. Greater attention and 
promotion directed towards communities 
under 30,000 population is also indicated, 
as is a carefully planned “follow-through” 
program for both educators and retailers. 
The points above, as well as other specific 
recommendations, are developed fully in the 
body of the report. 








New Jersey Meeting 


The New Jersey Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its fall meeting at the Hotel 
Shelburne in Atlantic City on November 7. 

L. Millard Collins, manager of Educational 
Services, Electric Typewriter Division of 


International Business Machines Coporra- 
tion, spoke on “Implications of Automation 
for Business Education.” 

Mrs. Mary F. Bierstadt of Red Bank 
High School is president of the association. 








BOOKKEEPING ol TYPEWRITING 


Awards are available for 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING consisting of Certificates cf Credit, 
Certificates of Proficiency, Honor Rolls, and Award Pins. A circular describing 
these awards and giving suggestions for their use will be sent upon request. 
The certificates and honor rolls are furnished free. 
The award pins for both 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING have been attractively redesigned 
and are available in bronze, silver, and gold. The actual size of these new pins 
is shown above. They are sold to schools or teachers at the following prices: 

Bronze, 30¢ each or $3.30 a dozen 

Silver, 35¢* each or $3.85* a dozen 

Gold, 40¢* each or $4.40* a dozen 

(*add 10% for Federal Tax) 


Since pins are sold at cost, a remittance must accompany each order. 
order will be billed. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Virginia Officers 


At the annual fall convention of the 
Virginia Business Education Association 
Mrs. Anne Scott Daughtrey, Maury High 
School, Norfolk, was elected president. 
Harvey Coopage, McLean High School, 
McLean, was elected first vice-president. 
Alpha Spitzer, Falls Church High School, 
will complete her unexpired term as second 
vice-president, as will the treasurer, Richard 
Green, Washington and Lee High School, 
Alexandria, and the recording secretary, 
Mrs. Eunice Smith, Christiansburg High 
School. 


The following business teachers were 
elected to fill the eight expired terms on the 
Board of Directors: Grace Burcher, War- 
wick High School; Carl Jorgensen, John 
Marshall High School, Richmond; 
Margaret A. Jones, Galax High School; 
Kenneth Neathery, V.P.I. Extension, Dan- 
ville; Berman Scott, Blue Stone High School, 
Chase City; Wilma Allen Speight, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond; Neda Bine 
Tucker, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond; and Rebecca Whitlock, James 
Wood High School, Winchester. 








C.B.E.A. Mid-West Unit Meeting 


“Specifics in Business” was the keynote 
of the Mid-West Unit of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association at their annual 
convention held in Chicago, Illinois. 

Sister Mary Therese, O.S.F., Madonna 
High School, Aurora, Illinois, was unit chair- 
man of the convention. 

Professor Elizabeth Melson, Dr. John L. 
Rowe, Dr. T. James Crawford, Dr. Russell J. 


Hosler, and world electric typewriter cham- 
pion, Stella Pajunas, were featured speakers 
at the convention. Demonstration sessions 
highlighted the program. 

Several hundred business education 
teachers and administrators from secondary 
schools and colleges in eleven midwest states 
participated in the meeting, clinic sessions, 
and workshop. 








East Tennessee Meeting 


The business education section of the East 
Tennessee Education Association met at the 
Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, on Octo- 
ber 31. The chairman, Elise Davis, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, presided at 
the business meeting and introduced the 
speaker, John A. Pendery, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, who 


spoke on “The Effect of Office Automation 
on the Teaching of Business Subjects.” 

The officers elected for 1958-59 are: chair- 
man, Mrs. Julia H. Haurahan, Knoxville 
Business College, Knoxville; vice-chairman, 
Steve Johnson, Young High School, Knox- 
ville; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Helen Henry, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 








Office Automation: How Extensive Is It? 
(Continued from page 210) 


The smaller offices had the largest per- 
centage of electric typewriters. In only three 
offices (these were the smaller offices) were 
all the typewriters electric. In one large 
office all of the 130 typewriters were manual 
typewriters. Many Buffalo businesses sup- 
ply electric typewriters only to those em- 
ployees who use a typewriter four or more 
hours a day. These businesses estimate the 
cost of using electric typewriters to be ap- 
proximately double the cost of using a man- 
ual typewriter (this includes the higher price 
of an electric plus higher maintenance costs). 

MAKING USE OF THE SURVEY. The findings 
of the survey were presented to the superin- 
tendent of schools, the associate superinten- 
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dent for instructional services, and to the 
Advisory Committee for Business Education. 

As a result of the recommendations, the 
Buffalo Public Schools have: 


1. Experimentally inaugurated the limited 
training of key-punch operators. 

2. Included in the business training pro- 
gram information concerning the newer 
forms of office automation. 

3. Adopted a policy of purchasing for in- 
structional use only a limited number of 
electric typewriters — sufficient to give 
gust before graduation to each business 
pupil a minimum of two weeks of train- 
ing on the electric typewriter. 
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Typewriting for 
College-Bound Students 


Dr. Teresa A. Regan, headmaster emerita 
of Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has reported the results of an 
interesting intensive course in typewriting 
for academic seniors of the high schools of 
Boston. 

For the past five years Boston Clerical 
School has offered this special course to 
college-bound seniors enrolled in the Boston 
high schools where typewriting is not offered. 

Fifty to seventy applicants are accepted. 
Some of these have had no previous instruc- 
tion in typewriting; some of them had a 
little training, but lacked a satisfactory skill. 

In the Boston Schools seniors complete 
their graduation requirements on May 15. 
On May 16 the students in the special type- 
writing class are enrolled in Boston Clerical 
School for morning sessions in typewriting. 
They must promise to attend every school 
day to the end of the public school year in 
June. This arrangement permits them to 
attend two periods a day (ninety minutes) 
for an average of seventeen to twenty-two 
days. In other words, the course varies in 
length from 251% clock hours to 33 clock 
hours. 

The content of the intensive typewriting 
course in designed to be useful to college 
students in preparation of their assignments. 
It includes presentation of the keyboard; 
parts of the typewriter; timed writings for 
rhythm, accuracy, and speed; personal and 
business letters with envelopes; simple tabu- 
lations; use of the eraser; use of carbon paper; 
arrangement of a manuscript with footnotes; 
and composition at the machine. 

Since this is a special intensive course, 
textbook materials are selected to carry out 
the plan and objectives which seem appro- 
priate for the course. 

Since the time for completing the course 








is limited, this time element provides a high 
degree of motivation to strive for both speed 
and accuracy. 

The teachers follow a plan of handling 
individual differences by giving special drills 
and exercises to individual small groups, 
depending upon their needs. 

Parents and students have been pleased 
with the results. Some of these students 
have used typewriting in their summer jobs. 

On one-minute timings for accuracy in an 
alphabetic sentence in the fifth lesson the 
range is eleven to sixty gross words a minute 
with a median of eighteen words. In the 
twenty-second and last lesson the range is 
twenty-one to fifty-six gross words a minute 
with a median of thirty-three words. If 
there is an error, the writing does not count. 

On one-minute timed writings for speed 
in the thirteenth lesson the range is twenty 
to seventy-four gross words a minute with 
a median of thirty-three words. In the 
twenty-second or last lesson the range of 
speed is twenty-five to ninety-one gross 
words a minute with a median of forty-six 
words. 

Five-minute timed writings are started in 
the tenth lesson. In this first five-minute 
timed writing the median last June was 
eight words a minute with two errors. In 
the last lesson the median was sixteen words 
a minute with two errors. 

The amount of previous instruction and 
the use of a typewriter at home have a 
definite relationship to the results obtained 
intheclassroom. Forexample, some students 
with no previous instruction but with the 
use of a typewriter at home attained forty- 
nine accurate words a minute on a one- 
minute test and when typing for speed, a 
gross median speed of sixty-two gross words 
a minute on a one-minute test. 





New Wisconsin Officers 


At the convention held in Milwaukee 
November 6, 7, and 8 the following officers 
were elected to the Wisconsin Business Edu- 
cation Association. 

Kenneth Grove, West Allis Central High 
School, was elected president for 1958-59. 
Mr. Grove served as first vice-president 
during the previous year. Kenneth Jorstad, 
Oshkosh High School, was elected first vice- 
president. Evelyn Kronenwetter, Kenosha 
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High School, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent, and Jean Costello, Nicolet High School, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Roy 
Waterstreet, Algoma High School, was 
elected to the Executive Board. Other mem- 
bers of the Executive Board are: Gaylord 
Aplin, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc; 
Viola Norton, West High School, Madison; 
and Dr. J. M. Greene, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater. 
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GIVES VALUABLE TRAINING AND 
INFORMATION NEEDED BY 
ALL STUDENTS ... 








7th Edition | {ht 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


GENERAL BUSINESS develops an understanding of business environment and 
business procedure that is needed by all students as a part of the common 
learnings. Through this course, students can get basic business training for 
personal use and at the same time they may build a background for business 
education if they decide to specialize in that area. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a student-centered book built around realistic home 
and business situations. Emphasis is placed on developing a useful business 
vocabulary and building a skill in the handling of applied arithmetic’ con- 
nected with everyday business problems. 
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Transportation in the Modern World. This 
16-mm. motion picture may be obtained in black and 
white or color. It can be shown in 11 minutes. The 
educational collaborator is Paul W. Eberman, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education at the University of Wisconsin. 


Summary. This cohesive film survey relates transpor- 
tation to the modern world of industry, travel and the 
growth ofcities. The different modes of transportation 
illustrated and the various functions they perform will 
help intermediate and junior high school students grasp 
the complexity of today’s transportation systems. 

The film emphasizes three concepts on the importance 
of transportation: (1) Man uses a variety of means to 
transport goods and people; (2) He constantly seeks to 
improve the forms and efficiency of transportation; and 
(3) Improved transportation is a major factor in the 
development of large cities. 

A brief comparison with travel in earlier times 
accentuates the contemporary importance of transpor- 
tation. Indigenous sound in virtually every scene 
enhances the drama and reality of the film. 

Recommended Use. ‘“Transportation in the Modern 
World” is recommended for use in general business, 
basic business, and junior high school geography classes. 


Sale and Rental. This film is available at $55 in black 
and white and $100 in color. Request from Coronet 
Films, Sales Department, Coronet Building, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


American Harvest. (Released in 1952.) This 
film in technicolor was produced by the Jam Handy 
Organization. It may be shown in 29 minutes. 


Summary. ‘American Harvest’ is an inspirational 
documentary of America; its natural resources, its 
factories, and its people. It shows America, the birth- 
place of plenty, and is photographed in full color with 
a pictorial story of how raw materials are fashioned by 
men and machines into usable wealth. The story 
illustrates scenes in the fertile plains, mountains, forests 
and rich oil field sections. Over thirty-five states were 
covered by the camera crews to include a complete 
summary of our natural resources. 

The film also takes us into busy factories where 
roaring blast furnaces, humming machines, and skillful 
men transform our wealth of raw materials into entirely 
new forms. In the factories we are shown how red 


earth becomes steel, how sand becomes glass, how corn 
becomes man-made leather, etc. 

The operations that take place in the factories show 
how gears, paint, tires, windshields, and upholstery 
When we finally see new cars and trucks 


are made. 
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rolling off assembly lines to be delivered to farmers, 
miners, and factory workers, we are made to realize 
how many persons contributed to the making of these 
finished products. ‘American Harvest” further illus- 
trates how all of us are interdependent upon one another 
in our American enterprises that have made us the 
most prosperous people in the world today. 

Recommended Use. ‘American Harvest” 
mended for use in economics, 
special adult courses. 

Sale and Rental. The film is rented free to schools 
and educational centers, and may be obtained from 
Business Education Films, Film Center Building, 
630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 


Working for the USA. (Released in 1957.) This 
film was presented by the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It is in black and white and can be shown in 
14 minutes. 


Summary. “Working for the USA” is a summary of 
the opportunities for employment available through the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The film illustrates the benefits an employee receives 
from working for the Civil Service Commission and 
parallels these benefits to working in private industry. 

It explains the nature and significance of civil service 
employment, how positions are obtained, wage scales, 
opportunities for advancement and fringe benefits. 
Attention is given to the requirements for qualified 
clerical, technical and professional employees in the 
various departments. 


Recommended Use. ‘This film is recommended for 
economics classes or any class, particularly senior 
groups, in which guidance counseling is part of the 
class. 

Sale and Rental. The rental price of ‘‘Working for the 
USA” is $3.50. To obtain this film write to Business 
Education Films, 4607 — 16th Avenue, Brooklyn 4, 
New York. 


Bulletin Boards: An Effective Teaching 
Device. This 16-mm. motion picture is in color. It can 
be shown in 11 minutes. 


Summary. “Bulletin Boards: An Effective Teaching 
Device” stimulates greater interest in the use of bulletin 
boards as a means of communicating information and 
ideas. It gives suggestions for the planning and organi- 
zation of creatively designed bulletin boards, and 
utilizes a variety of examples. 

Sale and Rental. This film can be obtained from 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Avenue, Holly- 
wood 28, California. 
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CORONET FILMS 


give important visual background 


to your South-Western texts 


Coronet films for high school business, economics and secre- 
tarial courses add a new dimension to teaching with South- 
Western textbooks. Each film was prepared with the help 
of an outstanding educator who is also a South-Western 
author. Check the list below to find those films which 
correlate with the texts you are using. You will find that 
the use of these 16mm sound motion pictures will create new 


interest . . . make concepts clearer . . . enliven important 
business and commercial subjects. 
SOUTH-WESTERN TEXT CORONET FILMS FILM COLLABORATOR 
Applied Business Law: What Is a Contract? DWIGHT A. POMEROY 
FISK, POMEROY 
Applied Economics: Banks and Credit JAMES HARVEY DODD 
DODD Capitalism JAMES HARVEY DODD 
The Law of Demand and Supply* JAMES HARVEY DODD 
Business Filing: Filing Procedures in Business* ERNEST D. BASSETT 
BASSETT, AGNEW 
Consumer Economic Problems: Consumer Protection ELVIN 8. EYSTER 
WILSON, EYSTER Understanding the Dollar* ELVIN S. EYSTER 
General Business, 7th ed.: Sharing Economic Risks PAUL L. SALSGIVER 
CRABBE, ENTERLINE, DEBRUM What Is Business? PAUL L. SALSGIVER 
6th ed.: cRABBE, SALSGIVER What Is Money? PAUL L. SALSGIVER 
Your Thrift Habits PAUL L. SALSGIVER 
Secretarial Office Practice: The Secretary: A Normal Day* JAMES R. MEEHAN 
AGNEW, MEEHAN, LOSO The Secretary: Taking Dictation* JAMES R. MEEHAN 
The Secretary: Transcribing* JAMES R. MEEHAN 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Bookkeeping and You PAUL A. CARLSON AND 
Accounting: HAMDEN L. FORKNER 
CARLSON, FORKNER, PRICKETT 
20th Century Typewriting: Building Typing Skill D. D. LESSENBERRY 
LESSENBERRY and CRAWFORD Ready To Type D. D. LESSENBERRY 


ea 


Each of these one-reel subjects (11 min.) is available in 3 choice of Punta: este af Gas ne on 


full natural color or black-and-white. Those films marke (*) are avail- | available for purchase consideration. | 
able for $110 in color; $60 in black-and-white. The others are $100 in color; 8 pov —_ _a —— a. 

° . = . Stmply send us a list 0, é€ titles you 
$50 in black-and-white. Coronet films are available for rent from leading cc aconmnate, Pup tatdedanation 
educational rental libraries— usually at $4.00 in color or $2.00 in black-and- about how you may preview for pur- | 
white, plus postage. These libraries are listed in Coronet’s current catalogue. —_— or rent Coronet films, simply 

Tress: 


CORONET FILMS | 
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Business Education and the Community. 
May, 1957. This 60-page booklet contains valuable 
information to aid school administrators and teachers of 
business education to better utilize the community 
resources that are now available. The business com- 
munity can serve as the laboratory for the business 
department of the school. The major purpose of this 
special issue of American Business Education is to 
review for the business teacher the various techniques 
that may be used effectively. Many examples are given 
of how the business community may be used to enrich 
instruction and to make it meaningful to students 
enrolled in the vocational business courses and in the 
basic business courses. Not all business practices and 
procedures are efficient. Just as teaching practices may 
lag, so may business practices. In using the business 
community as a laboratory, the business teacher has the 
added responsibility of evaluating business practices 
and procedures and building instruction and cooperative 
relationships around those that will most satisfactorily 
aid the student in making proper adjustment to the 
business environment within which he will live and 
work. The articles contained in this special issue have 
been written by recognized leaders in the field of busi- 
ness education. This issue is a joint publication of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. The booklet, 
Volume XIII, No. 4, is available at 75 cents a copy. 
Your request may be sent to American Business Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Paterson 22, New Jersey. 


Tax Guide for Small Business. 1959. Pub- 
lished by the Internal Revenue Service, the new 1959 
edition of this tax guide (for use in filing the 1958 tax 
returns) consists of 128 pages of explanations of and 
answers to most of the tax problems confronting the 
small businessman. This booklet answers the Federal 
tax questions of corporations, partnerships, and sole 
proprietorships. It explains in plain layman’s language 
the tax results from buying a business, starting a busi- 
ness, operating a business, and the sale and other dis- 
position of a business. Some of the many subjects 
covered are: Accounting Periods and Methods, Install- 
ment Sales, Inventories, Business Expenses, Repairs 
and Improvements, Depreciation, Traveling Expenses, 
Entertainment Expenses, Net Operating Losses, Sales 
of Fixed Assets, Social Security and Withholding Taxes, 
Self-Employment Taxes, Excise Taxes, and others. In 
addition, it contains a Tax Calendar for 1959 which 
should prove helpful to all businessmen throughout the 
year, since it indicates when and what he should do in 
regard to the various Federal taxes. The booklet also 
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has a Check List of special interest to the man just 
starting in business. This Check List affords a quick 
method for determining what Federal taxes he may be 
liable for. Price, 35 cents per copy. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Department T, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Your Future Occupation. 1957. A new peri- 
odical published twice a month is now available. This 
periodical has as its aim the providing of accurate, 
current information on job opportunities, training, and 
career guidance. The Board of Advisors includes a 
group of outstanding specialists in the fields of occu- 
pational research. This publication provides valuable 
information to aid students in making preparations 
for that day when they must decide whether to continue 
their education or begin to make a place for themselves 
in business, industry, or agriculture. For additional 
information as to entering your subscription for this 
National Publication of Student Career Guidance, 
write to The Randall Publishing Company, 2970 Mills 
Avenue N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 


Accounting May Be the Right Field For You. 
This booklet contains information about the profession 
of accounting. Students now enrolled in bookkeeping 
or accounting courses will find this type of information 
most helpful in planning their future vocation. Guid- 
ance counselors will be able to use the booklet to a 
good advantage in acquainting students with the future 
that an accounting profession holds forth. In addition, 
information is provided on: (a) What a C.P.A. does, 
(b) Would a person make a good C.P.A., and (c) What 
about education and growth with the accounting 
profession. A copy of this booklet may be obtained 
from the American Institute of Accountants, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Typewriting Teaching Aid. A game called 
TYPA LOT is now available for use in typing classes. 
This game can be played by as many as fourteen 
students. It consists of fourteen lotto cards and sixty 
discs. TYPA LOT may be used for motivation work 
and for reteaching the keyboard. The game can also 
be used to break the monotony of regular class assign- 
ments when some variation is needed. The game was 
devised by Elizabeth Qualls, a business teacher of 
Parker-Gray High School, Alexandria, Virginia. Write 
to or order from E. F. Qualls, 830 Division Avenue, 
Washington 19, D. C. Price, $2, less 10 per cent school 
discount. 
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By Piper, Gruber, and Curry hy N 


. . « the book that puts “first \ _- : 
things first” > iz 
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APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has long been the 
leader in the field because of its logical, functional, 
concrete presentation of fundamentals and practical 
applications. The seventh edition incorporates new 
features and improvements suggested by more than 
200 teachers whose replies to a questionnaire were 
based on classroom experience. New sections have 
been added, units have been divided, prices and other 
figures have been brought up to date, and new charts 
and tables have been added. 


Here are a few of the new features in the seventh edition: 


® Anew approach through the personal cashbook in Unit I 
® More problems presented in tabular form 
e Shorter and simpler discussions and explanations 


® The identification of the more difficult text topics, exercises, and problems to take 
care of individual differences among students and also to help select material for 
slow groups, shorter periods, or shorter courses 


@ The re-arrangement of application problems to follow immediately the presentation 
of principles in each section 


@ The use of tables including: income tax withholding, simple interest, and compound 
interest 


» The addition of civil service problems and a glossary 
A sharpening of the popular 5-step learning plan 
New workbook and achievement tests 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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True-Blue Friends 


Perhaps you've heard the story about the two janitors 
in a large city office building: They were broom-mates; 
they even swept together; in fact they were dust in- 
separable. 


A Cut-Up 


Then there’s the one about the little moron who cut 
a hole in the rug so he could see the floor show. He 
sewed it up later, of course, because he didn’t want to 
see the hole show. 


A Trade Secret 


Two camels trudged along side by side in a caravan 
crossing the burning desert. Finally one of them looked 
around furtively and spoke: “I don’t care what any- 
body says,” he whispered. “I’m thirsty.” 


“Evening Prayers’”’ 


A mother listening to the evening prayers of her 
sleepy little daughter was astonished and amused to 
hear the following: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 

When he hollers let him go, 

Eenie, meenie, miny, mo.” 


He Was Right 


Jim had planned a fishing trip with one of his neigh- 
bors, a young new citizen, who, though thoroughly 
Americanized in everything else, was still a bit confused 
with the English language. 

At the last minute, however, Charlie came over to 
say he couldn’t go. 

“Something came down,” he explained. 

Jim chuckled. “You mean, ‘came up,’ Charlie.” 

Charlie grinned ruefully. “No, down. Wife’s foot.” 
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Hot Spell 


A Nebraskan, an Ohioan, and a Texan died, and all 
were scheduled for cremation on the same day. 

The Nebraska man was cremated first, and when his 
ashes were removed, they were put into a quart jar. 
The Ohio man was next, and iis ashes required a pint 
container. 

The Texas man was last. After fifteen hours, the 
furnace door was opened. Out walked the Texan, 
mopping his face with his handkerchief. 

“Boy,” he said, “If we get two more days of this hot 
weather, it'll ruin the cotton for sure!” 


Too Good To Be True 


A juke box company put its new employee to work 
as collector of coins from the company’s local juke 
boxes. For two weeks after he got the job, he failed to 
show up at the office. Then one day he walked in 
nonchalantly and said he had lost his key to the boxes. 

“Where have you been?” stormed the manager. 
“You haven’t even been around to collect your salary.” 

“What!” exclaimed the surprised novice. “Do I 
get a salary, too?” 


To Tell the Truth 


Employer: “Sorry, young man, but I don’t need any 
help. I just couldn’t find enough work to keep you 
busy.” 

Applicant: “You'd be surprised how little it takes.” 


Musical Opinion 


She shut off the record player and turned excitedly 
to her father. 

“Daddy!” she exclaimed, “that is the latest Rock ’n’ 
Roll record. Did you ever hear anything so wonderful?” 

“No,” he replied wearily, “I can’t say I have, 
although I once heard a collision between a wagon load 
of empty milk cans and a farmcart filled with ducks!” 
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Realistic . . . Flexible . . . Inexpensive 


BUSINESS 
FILING 


2nd Edition 














By 
Bassett 
and 


Agnew 








The first edition of BUSINESS FILING set a popular pattern for the teaching of 
filing. The second edition continues the same practical presentation with 
improvements in organization and text material. Rules for alphabetic indexing 
have been simplified, and examples improved and clarified. Appropriate 
coverage is given to the four basic filing systems: alphabetic, numeric, subject, 
and geographic. Specialized types of indexing and filing systems are treated 
without undue emphasis given to any system made by a particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE contains the boxes, guides, folders, cards, corre- 
spondence, cross-reference sheets, and other materials for the student's use in 
getting realistic experience in filing. 


BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE PRACTICE can be used for a course 
of twenty, thirty, or forty periods. 


Certificates are furnished free for each student. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Male teacher with A.B. degree, experienced in public 
and private schools and in industry, desires a teaching 
position in bookkeeping and accounting and allied 
commercial subjects. Address, No. 43. 


Tuition salesman desires change. Years of successful 
experience as teacher, manager, etc. Might consider 
place as manager-salesman. Has good position. State 
your proposition, please. Address, No. 44. 


Young man teacher desires to make a teaching con- 
nection for the fall of 1959 in a college, junior college, or 
a reputable business college. Especially well qualified 
and particularly interested in teaching the secretarial 
skills of shorthand and typewriting. Has B.S. and M.S. 
degrees in business education and has had experience on 
both collegiate and private secretarial school levels. Will 
consider any location, but prefers the Boston or New 
England area. Complete resumé on request. Address, 
No. 50. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Male or female teacher wanted to teach English, 
shorthand, typing. Must be expertly familiar with 
private school system. School is located in the heart of 
California and is fully recognized by the National Coun- 
cil. Address, No. 45. 


Instructor wanted who is experienced in Gregg Short- 
hand, typing, office machines, and related business 
subjects. Bachelor’s degree required. Master’s degree 
desirable. Will consider actual office experience in lieu 
of teaching experience. Permanent, year-round employ- 
ment. Good salary and fringe benefits, air conditioned 





classrooms. Adult student body. Give full details of 
education and experience in letter to C. E. Palmer, 
president of Palmer College, 125 Bull Street, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 





Male or female teacher wanted to teach Stenotype. 
School is located in the heart of California and is fully 
recognized by the National Council. Address, No. 46. 


Ambitious young man wanted who likes the South 
and wants variety in teaching and field registrations. 
Man must have executive potential, practical experience, 
and professional qualifications. Teach accounting and 
management. Salary, commission, and bonus should 
range between $5,000 and $7,000 during the first year, 
~ +) are willing to work and know how. Address, 

o. 47. 


Woman teacher wanted to teach elementary bookkeep- 
ing, business English, spelling, and other business sub- 
jects. Permanent and good salary in Michigan. Address, 
No. 51. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Would like to acquire a small private college or business 
school suitable for management programs. Desire all 
or part interest. Have programs and high-level staff 
available. Address, No. 48. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


California business school for sale. Seventy-five 
capacity in thriving community of 60,000. Fine oppor- 
tunity for husband and wife team. Approved for veterans. 
Adequate equipment. Fine reputation. Easy terms. 
Absentee ownership. Owner-manager-teacher needed. 
Could be real money-maker. Address, No. 49. 





retail business that uses a cash register. 
Recommended for: 


without a formal course in bookkeeping. 


nesses. List price $2.20. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES provides complete information about the 
types of records needed by most small retail businesses. Although the set is based on a retail grocery 
store, with departments for groceries, meats, and produce, the principles are applicable to any small 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in which some time is devoted to a study of record keeping 
(3) For special classes made up of veterans and adults who are preparing to operate small busi- 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Poster general course 


in office practice 
for all students 


——— 
CLERICAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


Second Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is a dual-purpose 
book. It is designed for a general course in office 
practice for all students or for clerical office practice 
when this course is offered. It is a book that will 


appeal to both boys and girls. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE covers all the com- 


mon and basic office duties and procedures except 





those dealing with dictation and transcription. It 


WITH THESE CORRELAT- : : . : 
ING MATERIALS: integrates information from other business courses 
e Workbook and adds knowledge and many new skills. Basic 


principles and procedures are emphasized in a 
e Achievement Tests 


meaningful and practical manner. Grooming, man- 


e Filing Office Practice Set : ; ‘ 
ners, and getting along with people are given proper 


e Teachers’ Manual (free) emphasis. 
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Typeuriting Research 
Being Conducted 


A major research program to explore the 
use of the typewriter as an aid to basic 
learning among fourth and fifth grade 
children is to be carried on by three univer- 
sities during the 1958-59 school year. 

The project, aimed at obtaining conclusive 
information in this field, is being conducted 
by the Boston University School of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University Teachers College, 
and the College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, with grants provided by 
Royal McBee Corporation. 

The research at the University of Illinois 
will be under the direction of Dr. Walter J. 
Moore, associate professor of education; at 
Columbia University Teachers College under 
Dr. Lawrence W. Erickson, professor of 
education; and at Boston University under 
Dr. Donald D. Durrell, professor of edu- 
cation. 

Each institution is pursuing its own inde- 
pendently developed research plan, but the 
end purpose of each study is to determine 
the influence of the use of the typewriter on 
the educational development of elementary 
school children in basic areas, such as 
reading, spelling, social studies, arithmetic, 
creativity and handwriting. 

Plans announced by the universities pro- 
vide mainly for regular classes to be equipped 
with portable typewriters — with a type- 
writer for each student. For certain studies, 
the number of typewriters available will be 
varied, with as few in some instances as 
three a class. Student performance in basic 
subjects in many of the classes will be com- 
pared with the results in control classes in 
which no typewriters are used. 

Altogether, the tests will include more 
than forty classes in some thirty elementary 
schools. 

Discussing the program to be carried on 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Dr. Erickson stated: “It is the purpose of 
our research to investigate selected educa- 
tional outcomes that may accrue from the 
use of the portable typewriter at the elemen- 
tary school level. It may well be that a 


knowledge of typewriting will have a positive 
effect upon various aspects of the learning 
process. This, of course, needs to be deter- 
mined by means of carefully controlled 
research. Any basic information would be 
of real educational value.” 

At Boston University, Dr. Durrell an- 
nounced: “We are especially concerned with 
the use of the typewriter in team learning. 
Team learning permits different levels and 
rates of learning in the same classroom. 
Typewriting should prove especially useful 
to bright students working at advanced 
tasks. It should be equally advantageous 
to the child who is poor in reading, spelling, 
and written expression. 

“In our experiment typewriting will be 
used by pupil teams while studying regular 
subjects. There will be no separate type- 
writing period. Each typewriting task 
should be useful and add to the child’s store 
of knowledge and powers of expression. 
Typewriters may give a lift to many parts 
of school work. Quality and speed of hand- 
writing will, of course, be of concern to us; 
possibly the neatness of typewritten work 
may encourage improvement in _ hand- 
writing.” 

The programs at all three universities also 
are to give attention to the development of 
methodology and instructional materials by 
which the classroom teacher can utilize the 
typewriter most effectively as a teaching aid. 

A number of other outstanding educators 
will participate as consultants on the 
projects. The first of these to be announced 
include Dr. Leland Jacobs, specialist in 
elementary language arts; Dr. Dwayne 
Huebner, specialist in childhood education; 
and Dr. Mary Ellen Oliverio, specialist in 
business teacher education. 

Some recently conducted experiments 
have sought to show mainly that children in 
the elementary grades can learn to type, and 
the students in the experiment have repre- 
sented a small, specially selected or gifted 
group, with typewriting taught as an isolated 
subject. 
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STATISTICAL TYPING 
Second Edition by S. J. Wanous 


STATISTICAL TYPING is recommended for special emphasis in tabulating in the typewriting ccurse. The book is well 
planned with special review drills followed by exercises which emphasize special problems in centering and tabulating. 


List price, 80 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 





for TYPING TESTS 


for SHORTHAND TESTS 


fi ~ 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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Distributed by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


5101 Madison Road 

Cincinnati 27, Ohio 
512 North Avenue 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


646 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


1300 Howard St. 


San Francisco 3, California 
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20% CENTURY BOOK STAND 


MADE OF STEEL... 
Simple, Practical, PRICE 
Sturdy, Fireproof... 

$8.16 per dozen, list, subject 
WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS 


to the usual discount. 





We have experimented with various types of copyholders * 
to try to get a stand that can be used satisfactorily with all 


kinds of typewriting books and transcription books. NO SAMPLES 


Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has proved A single specimen will be sent 
very satisfactory from experimentation. It holds a book postpaid for 68 cents, remit- 
firmly and will not tip. It will last indefinitely; therefore, 
the price quoted is very reasonable for permanent equip- 
ment in your school. 


tance in advance 
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